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A BUSY STREET IN SOOCHOW, CHINA 
See “Just Like Other Boys” page 433 
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Che Spirit of Missinns 


CHARLES E. BETTICHER, Editor 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


R. McNULTY’S work at Soochow Academy, China, has been followed with 
M keen interest by many, both at home and abroad. Before going to China 
in 1909 he served as secretary of the Church Students’ Missionary Association 

and was an inspiration to many an individual. Now he is at home 
Just Like on furlough and has a story compelling in its interest and appeal. 
Other Boys Using Soochow Academy as an example—and his experiences 

there are sufficient to warrant his expressing an opinion—Mr. 
McNulty, as every other member of the Church in China, is interested in the 
opportunity of the Church as a whole and the national and international rather 
than the purely local application or result. “These mission schools are worth 
visiting when one is touring the East for pleasure and stimulate a world vision. 
They are a real factor in modern China and must not be overlooked.” 

“Growing boys—hundreds of them—and never a religion, even a weak or 
pitifully superstitious one to be some guide and light as manhood with its perplex- 
ities faces them!” This is Mr. McNulty’s summary of conditions, and his 
conclusions in the matter emphasize the special opportunities for service in the 
Name of Christ and reflect the stimulating faith and zeal of the individual 
missionary. 


S we went to press last month we were able to barely announce that Bishop 
Lloyd had been elected suffragan in the diocese of New York. The election 
in itself had no official connection with the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society or THE Spirit or Missions, but no plan whatever or work of 
Bishop Bishop Lloyd’s could fail to be of very real interest to us all. For 
Lloyd twenty years an officer of the Board of Missions and for two years 
the editor of this magazine, Bishop Lloyd is loved in the many parts of 

the world in which he is known. 

It is surprising what distances can be found in a diocese so compact as New 
York; it is appalling what problems demand at least a tentative solution; it is 
stimulating what opportunity presents itself to serve mankind. Bishop Lloyd 
brings to his new work a missionary zeal and experience which have made him 
a recognized authority, and a genial nature which makes him a veritable Father 
in God. We heartily congratulate New York and we bespeak your prayers 
that God will bless Bishop Lloyd in his new responsibility. 
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The Progress of the Kingdom 


eee is a year of anniversaries. While the Church at large is commemorat- 
ing the centennial of its Missionary Society and the semi-centennial of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, the Oneida Indians are celebrating the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Oneida mission. Led by the Reverend 

Our Oldest Elezear Williams they left their home in the state of New 
Indian Mission York and traveled to Wisconsin, looking for a location in 
which to settle. On the fifth of August, 1821, they landed 

on the shore of Green Bay, Lake Michigan, from the boat Walk in the Water, 
and-selected the site they now occupy. They will have a three days’ celebra- 
tion of the event, beginning on the fifth of August and ending on Sunday with 
services in the hall, on the mission grounds and amid the ruins of their church. 
The article in this issue is a vivid picture of the faith and zeal of these 
Indians and the response which they themselves have made in the face of 
difficulty to every opportunity for service. A people as courageous and self- 
reliant as the Oneidas certainly deserve the help of their more fortunate fellow 
Churchmen in this time of their need. They have already succeeded in raising 
$12,000 toward rebuilding their church, and there is $4,000 insurance available. 
This gives $16,000 of the $30,000 necessary at the present cost of construc- 
tion. Bishop Weller gladly commends their cause to all who read these lines. 
Further information will be furnished by Dr. John W. Wood, executive 
secretary of the Department of Missions, at 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


pei examples of loyalty to the mission in Cuba on the part of the people 
themselves are most refreshing. In Bacuranao the owner of the lot on which 
our chapel stands moved away from the place and sold his property, but 

“although he had a very good offer for the land as a 
Success Which Can- whole, he positively refused to sell it except on the con- 
not Be Measured dition that the lot on which the chapel stood should be 

ceded to the use of our Church for religious purposes 
forever.” As the Church lot was in the middle of his property, it greatly 
prejudiced the sale of the whole, but he stood to his determination and accepted 
a reduced price for the remainder of the land. The second example was that 
of a carpenter and his young son, members of Calvario Chapel in Havana, who 
took their tools, together with an alcohol lamp as a cook stove, and two bags 
which they filled with leaves for beds, and camped out in Bacuranao, working 
on the chapel until it was fully repaired, braced and painted. Read Archdeacon 
Steel’s article for yourself and get the picture as he paints it, 


FFICIAL notice has been given by the American Committee on China 
Famine Relief, terminating the campaign for the raising of further funds. 
This follows recent cable advices that unexpectedly large Chinese contributions 
and abundant rains had made further relief from this country 

The China unnecessary. 
Famine As this campaign comes to an end, we take the opportunity 
of commending Church people for their whole-hearted response. 
This has been repeatedly emphasized by our bishops and workers in the field. 
There are probably few of our Church people who did not share in this 
relief, i is not for us to attempt to express the gratitude of the Chinese but 
it 18 not amiss to say that in this generous giving of almost seven millions of 
dollars Christian people have once more shown their allegiance to the Christ 
and have experienced anew the fact that we are all one in Him, 
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The Progress of the Kingdom 


VERYONE who has had the slightest first-hand experience in the mission 
field will so heartily endorse Miss Foley’s articles that he will wish every 
yourg woman to read it, particularly everyone who has the slightest hope of some 
day enlisting in the Church’s army of workers. So often the one 

A Glorious person who can save the situation on the mission field is the nurse. 
Vocation So often, with physicians few and far between, the nurse is obliged 
to assume entire responsibility that there can be no possible question 

as to the value of training. Again and again and again, owing to lack of funds 
or workers, our missionary bishops have to place women in isolated stations and 
ask them single-handed to care for every activity of the mission. It requires no 
argument to prove that, other things being equal, the nurse will average better 
as a teacher than the teacher will successfully stem the tide of an epidemic or 
save a life after a serious accident. The spirit of devotion in both cases is 
identical and surely God’s Holy Spirit guides and directs those who seek guid- 
ance. To those of us who have been privileged to serve as missionaries and have 
been called upon, untrained, to do what we could to cope with emergencies, it is 
commonplace to say that the day of miracles is not past. But more and more 
the value of technical, careful training is emphasized. May we commend to 
every young woman who has the slightest inclination toward active service as a 
missionary the careful consideration of Miss Foley’s article? Almost every 


missionary district both at home and abroad needs more nurses. 


RS. ROYCE will charm everyone who reads her description of a United 
Thank Offering worker’s day in the Panama Canal Zone. Every woman 
who had a part in the last United Thank Offering will be the happier. Every 
woman who had no part will, so far as she is able, remove any cause 
“Faith preventing. We men are glad and happy in the fact that our prayers 
Home” are acceptable in behalf of the offering and its workers, and that 
indirectly we are allowed to have a part in the gift itself. Mrs. 
Royce is but one from many. The United Thank Offering misstonary is at work 
at home and abroad, north, south, east and west. Large as the offering was at 
Detroit in 1919—over $468,000—every penny of it is pledged! The offering in 
Portland in 1922 will be larger than any previous one and it is a concrete example 
such as ‘Faith Home” gives us, which illustrates the tremendously practical 
value of-the offering and stimulates new and enlists fresh interest. The indi- 
vidual worker in the field is doing her share; it remains for those of us at home 
to accept a larger and larger privilege. 


EAN DAVIS has accepted his election as domestic secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Missions and plans to take up his work on October Ist, after 
which date he may be addressed at the Church Missions House. It is with 
genuine pleasure and satisfaction that we make this announcement, and 
Dean _ in the name of the Church Missions House welcome Dean Davis into - 
Davis our midst. The domestic field is a very real one and there is much to 
occupy a secretary whose primary duty is correspondence relating to this 
special endeavor. There are twenty-two domestic missionary districts, seventeen 
of which—Arizona, Asheville, Eastern Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, North Texas, Oklahoma, Salina, San Joaquin, South Dakota, 
Southern Florida, Spokane, Utah, Western Nebraska and Wyoming—are in 

the United States proper and are grouped under the domestic secretary. 
May God bless Dean Davis as he undertakes this important work and guide 

and inspire his every endeavor! 
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i One Hundred Bears OK 


CENTENNIAL 


Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 


1821-1921 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS! 


THIS CHAIR WAS 
PRESENTED FOR THE 
SPECIAL USE OF 
BISHOP WHITE WHEN 
PRESIDING AT THE 
MEETINGS OF THE 
DOMESTIC AND FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY AND WAS 
SO USED BY HIM FOR 
SEVERAL YEARS AT 
THE MEETINGS OF 
THE SOCIETY IN 
PHILADELPHIA. ITIS 
NOW IN THE POS- 
SESSION OF CHRIST 
CHURCH IN THAT 

CITY. 


MeKErAaHHED 
meeeareyD 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS! 


_In this century, in spite of our weakness, what great 
things God has permitted us to do in His Name! 


Plans are well under way for the celebration of a 
Centennial Week, culminating in a Service of Thanks- 
giving on Sunday, November the sixth, 1921. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS! 


aks What Bath God Wrought Sl 
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Holy Holy Bolp 
SANCTUARY OF MISSIONS 


ORD God of hosts, Whose 
mighty hand 
Dominion holds on sea and land, 
In peace and war Thy will we see 
Shaping the larger liberty; 
Nations may rise and nations 
fall, 
Thy changeless purpose rules 
them all. 


For those who minister and heal, 
And spend themselves, their skill, 
their zeal; 
Renew their hearts with Christ- 
like faith, 
And guard them from disease and 
death ; 
And in Thine own good time, 
Lord, send 
Thy peace on earth till time 


shall end. 
—John Oxenham. 
% 
THANKSGIVINGS 


E thank Thee— 


For the one hundred years 
of the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society and its countless 
opportunities for service. (Page 
430.) 


For the work of Soochow Acad- 
emy in China. (Page 433.) 


For the success which cannot 
be measured in mission work, es- 
pecially for the examples of loy- 
alty and unselfish devotion in our 
little mission at Bacuranao. (Page 
443.) 


For the response which the 
Oneida Indians have repeatedly 
made in the face of need and dis- 
aster. (Page 449.) 


For the work being done at 
Epiphany Hall, Cuttington, and for 
the many men trained within its 
walls for work in Liberia. (Page 
459.) 


INTERCESSIONS 


W E pray Thee— 


To direct and guide all 
members of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society, espe- 
cially those who at this time have 
the responsibility of arranging the 
details of the Centennial celebra- 
tion. 


With Thy favour to behold and 
bless Thy servant, THe Presi- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES, and 
all others in authority. 


To bless all those who are serv- 
ing the girls and boys of China 
through our mission schools. (Page 
433.) 


That Thy blessing may rest 
upon the work being done for 
orphans in the Panama Canal 
Zone. (Page 479.) 


To raise up many Churchwomen 
who will recognize nursing as a 
vocation and who will be able to 
devote some time in service in one 
or another of the Church’s mis- 
sions. (Page 475.) 


To bless the members of our 
oldest Indian mission and to lead 
many to help them in their press- 
ing need. (Page 449.) 


That Saint Paul’s library shelves 


may be filled with books. (Page 
457.) 
% 
PRAYERS 
LMIGHTY and _ everlasting 


God, Who hast given unto us 
Thy servants grace, by the confes- 
sion of a true Faith, to acknowl- 
edge the glory of the eternal 
Trinity, and in the power of the 
Divine Majesty to worship the 
Unity; We beseech Thee that 
Thou wouldst keep us steadfast in 
this faith, and evermore defend 
us from all adversities, Who livest 
and reignest, one God, world with- 
out end. Amen. 


Lord God Almighty 
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SOOCHOW ACADEMY IN 1904 
Compare this with the group on the opposite page 


JUST LIKE OTHER BOYS 
By the Reverend Henry A. McNulty 


OME weeks ago a foreign banker 

and his wife paid a visit to Soo- 
chow. They were shown about the 
city and were much interested in what 
a Chinese city could show to western 
eyes. On Sunday afternoon they at- 
tended the service in the church and 
saw a building nearly filled with stu- 
dents—girls and women on one side, 
boys and young men on the other, as 
is still the necessary custom here. It 
was interesting to see the faces of the 
two strangers after the service. It 
was evident that they had seen and 
heard something they had not ex- 
pected. They had just been “seeing 
China” as strangers do see it. They 
had been visiting the temples and 
climbing the big pagoda and generally 
absorbing impressions; and suddenly, 
in the midst of alien things, they had 
in some strange way seen Christ in 


the midst of His Chinese children. 
They had heard the old familiar Chris- 
tian hymns sung, far from perfectly, 
but with a vigor and freshness that 
were startling and disturbing. They 
had not understood all that had been 
done; they had «understood not one 
word of what was read and sung and 
prayed; but at the close of the service 
both said that nothing they had seen 
in Soochow had made such an impres- 
sion upon them as had this short serv- 
ice of Evening Prayer. 

Our Christian school, Soochow 
Academy, with its 200 students, is but 
one of maty influences in modern 
China for bringing light and inspira- 
tion to these keen, eager young minds 
who are facing their own social and 
international troubles, even as the West 
is doing. Five years ago we had about 
130 students. This fall, at the open- 
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SOOCHOW ACADEMY SECTION 


ing of the school, more than 120 young 
men asked admission as new students, 
and more than half were turned away 
because practically not one of the old 
boys, excepting the graduates, had not 
returned. These mission schools are 
worth visiting when one is touring the 
East for pleasure and stimulus and 
world-vision. ‘They are a real factor 
in modern China not to be overlooked. 

Some time ago a certain student— 
not one of ours, to our regret, for he 
would have been worth having—when 
describing the life of Samuel the 
Prophet, said, “Samuel ‘oiled’ two 
kings.” One may well imagine that 
neither Saul nor David would have 
appreciated this somewhat crude de- 
scription of a sacred rite! But never- 
theless that is not altogether a bad way 
of putting what the early prophets did. 
There was something that needed more 
speed and less friction: more “hot 
heart’, as the Chinese expression has 
it. And one who is out here in China 
in these glorious needy days feels that 
it is oil of a very real quality and finc- 


OF ARMISTICE DAY PARADE 


ness that is needed to make this nation 
run for God, instead of waiting, and 
going a little way forward and stop- 
ping, and then going slowly on again. 
What but God’s own power is there 
that will make this huge human ma- 
chine take its rightful place in the life 
and the work of the modern world? 
Truly it is only those who do not know 
that can bravely say, “Let China’s own 
religions be their inspiration and stim- 
ulus.” China’s own religions do not 
interest the mass of thinking men. Far 
less do they stimulate them. We think 
of a “Church” at home and believe 
that China has its Church or Churches. 
But the thought is but the child of 
ignorance. Outside of the Buddhist 
and Taoist orders—the priests and 
monks and nuns—there is no Bud- 
dhist or Taoist Church. There is no 
Confucian Church. The highest offi- 
cial in any given city is the high-priest 
at the semi-annual Confucian rites: 
but of Church there is none. Prac- 
tically all educated Chinese would 
doubtless style themselves Confucian- 
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CHINESE REPUBLIC AND SOOCHOW ACADEMY FLAGS IN CENTER 


ists: but to each his beliefs would be 
his own, and truly his Confucianism 
would not lead him to God. 

But what has all this to do with 
Soochow Academy and our more than 
two hundred boys? To the writer 
these things touch the very heart of the 
raison d’etre of this and other mission 
schools. Again and again has the 
question been put to the older classes 
of thinking students, “Are you a Bud- 
dhist? Are youca Taoist? Is Confu- 
cian'sm a religion to you?” Ane the 
answer is an invariable “No!” Grow- 
ing boys—hundreds of them—and 
never a religion, even a weak or piti- 
fully superstitious one, to b2 some 
guide and light as manhood with its 
perplexities faces them! 

Is there then any picture that one 
may give to make more clear to a west- 
ern mind the eastern ethieal and re- 
ligious background? From the burn- 
ing ruins of an old-world city comes a 
hero, bearing on his back his aged 


father; and Aeneas thus set for every 


Roman boy an example of piety. But 
the family penates are not forgotten; 


slate; 
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and in these two one has almost ex- 
actly the counterpart of what is most 
vivid to an educated non-Christian 
Chinese to-day. Only to the Chinese 
young man there is no Venus guiding 
and guarding the hero; no Neptune 
fighting for or against; no Jupiter 
holding at last the destinies in his 
hands. The mother may indeed have 
her Kwanyin (Goddess of Mercy), 
but not the son. He does not believe 
in the Veh and the Busa, the Buddhas 
and the Bodhissatwas, and to him his 
reverence to his parents and family 
penates are his all in all, so far as any 
religious expression goes. How can 
there be reverence in its truest sense— 
reverence of God, that alone brings 
real reverence—or holiness of life and 
thought—holiness that depends for its 
very existence on the All-holy—where 
God is not? That is the appeal of a 
Christian school in a non-Christian 
land. 

It is not that the boys are bad. Thev 
are splendid. It is not that they have 
no interest in the graver matters of 
They have, and perhaps in China 
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ANCELL HALL, SOOCHOW ACADEMY 


of to-day there can be found more ear- 
nestness of life and desire for knowl- 
edge, knowledge, knowledge, than we 
of the West, even after the Great War, 
will find among our students. But— 
and here is the pity of it—the vision 
fades and dies, and the pull of the old 
ways draws and draws back from the 
“vision splendid” for all too many of 
the students as they leave the school 
and go out to fight in the world, be- 
cause there is really no highest hope, 
and no Christ to teach them sacrifice 
to the end. Here in Soochow are many 
schools: schools of all grades and 
kinds, technical, medical, agricultural, 
normal; in many, so far as equipment 
alone is concerned, there may be much 
better material than might be found in 
the mission schools; but one thing 
they do not and cannot have, and that 
is, the inspiration that comes from the 
knowledge that God is all in all. One 
may venture to say without contradic- 
tion, that the non-Christian student, as 
he goes on his first Sunday to the 
Christian church, has for the first time 
in his life come into contact with an 
unseen something, a Presence, that 
compels reverence and a sense of holi- 
ness not his own. Outside of a Chris- 
tian church the most reverence-inspir- 
ing thing I have seen in China is the 
semi-annual Confucian sacrifice, when, 
in the dead of night, with great torches 


glowing and strange, weird music and 
solemn ritual of olden days, the chief 
magistrate of the city enters the wide- 
spread doors of the Confucian temple 
and offers, for himself and the people, 
his prayers and reverence before the 
tablet of Confucius. But what is the 
other side of that picture? It is of a 
golden-roofed temple deserted by all 
but thousands of bats, who have made 
the floor inch-deep with filth; and no 
one cares, excepting those who later 
collect this filth and sell it as a special 
medicine, because it came from such a 
place. It is not a pretty reverse of the 
former picture but it is all too true, 
and as such is its own allegory. 

One of the students of Soochow 
Academy was asked some time ago to 
examine the foot-ball suits, and report 
on anything that needed mending. In 
his written report he said, “Some of 
the suits have no buttons, and some 
have less.” Is this, perhaps, young 
non-Christian educated China? Some 
have no religion. Some have less. It 
is this state of affairs that Christian 
missions, by their schools, are trying 
hard to remedy. It is not preaching 
Christianity all the time. Boys are 
boys the world over and no boy in the 
world wants religion thrust at him at 
every turn. But it is the creating of 
an atmosphere where religion has a 
chance to touch the hearts of those 
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SOOCHOW ACADEMY BOYS AS ACTORS 
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CHINESE GRADUATING CLASS, 1920 


Five_of these boys are Christians. The one at the end on right is going to study for 
the ministry. Next to him is the best tennis player. The one at the end on left was 
captain of the football and track athletic teams. Next to him is the manager of 
athletics for the school. Third on the left is the managing editor of the English depart- 
ment of the school magazine and the head of the anti-fy and mosquito league 


THE FACULTY OF SOOCHOW ACADEMY, 1920 
The foreigners are the Reverend H. A. McNulty and Mr. W. M. F. Borrman 
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THE MAIN CONFUCIAN TEMPLE IN SOOCHOW 


who care: and the response is always 
forthcoming. During the year just 
passed thirteen of our students be- 
came catechumens, and at present sev- 
en others are waiting to take the same 
step. What does this mean? Among 
other things it means a realization that 
life without religion is barren and that 
China needs religion. For the indi- 


vidual it means a definite, brave, public » 


acknowledgment, in church, before all 
his fellow-students, many of whom are 
not Christians, that there is a God, and 
that He is to be worshiped and obeyed 
and prayed to; and that His Word is 
to be studied, not because He is an 
ethical Teacher, but because He is 
God. It is not until one has lived 


years in a non-Christian land, and has | 


felt the dead weight of a system that 
does not recognize God and is content 
to have it so, that the full potential 
power of a mission school is felt. 

At the present writing Soochow 
Academy has sixty-five students who 
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are Christians or studying to become 
Christians. This does not include a 
large number who would be Christians 
if their families did not oppose it: and 
our policy is never to force an issue in 
the case of aminor. Three days agoa 
new student, who had himself become 
an enquirer at the opening of the term, 
led to the principal’s office a student 
friend who had decided also to become 
a Christian. This was the fifth young 
man whom this one new student had 
this term led to the threshold of Chris- 
tianity. This is Brotherhood of Saint 
Andrew spirit at its best. It is one 
proof—if proofs be needed—that edu- 
cational work in China is a direct 
evangelizing agency. 

It is not the purpose of this little 
article to draw a morbid picture, or a 
false picture, of whatever may be the 
religious atmosphere in our mission 
schools. It would not be fair to those 
who are watching mission work in the 
Orient to give the false impression that 


AT 


Just Like Other Boys 


there is anything of a halo floating 
about in the air over the heads of our 
all too angelic students. If the students 
as a whole were not more interested in 
winning a foot-ball match than in going 
to church I should myself think that 
they needed medicine. If, as a whole, 
the daily “getting their lessons” and 
then going out and having a good time, 
and hating the evening study-hour, and 
saying that the cook was not giving 
them the proper kind of rice, and other 
such-like boarding-school tactics, did 
not occupy the minds of our students 
here, it would after all be a sorry kind 
of affair to teach boys, even here in 
China. One day not very long ago a 
little boy was noticed doing all he 
could, between his anger and his em- 
barrassment, to. keep from crying. 
When asked what the trouble was he 
replied, ““That boy over there called me 
a Fah-li-se nyung!” (that is, a “Pha- 
risee man”’.) To those who do not un- 
derstand the gentle art of reviling, 
which is often in China the sorry sub- 
stitute for a good square fight, this 
remark of the little boy would not 
seem so comical. But it was presum- 


ably the climax of a long string of 


invectives, hurled at all the boy’s an- 
cestors and at last reaching him as the 
last generation. The boy who used the 
expression had been studying his Bible 
for about a year, and had gleaned 
therefrom, not Christianity as yet, but 
some good expressions to add to his 
vocabulary of invective. The incident 
shows that the students are far from 


perfect and at the same time has its 
warning for the writer should he over- 
stress the good qualities of our mission 
schools. No. There are some terrible 
evils here. That is one reason why - 
those trained in Christian principles 
through long generations should find a 
reason for coming here. Chinese stu- 
dents have certain ways of facing 
moral problems that are hateful to the 
westerner. There are indifference and 
unresponsiveness to appeals for help. 
and selfishness, that are sometimes 
very hard to bear. But in and through 
it all there is the same human nature 
that is open to what is right and true. 
May one say, then, that work among 

young men and boys in China has its 
peculiar stimulus? To any one who 
would come to patronize these students 
it would be well to say, “Do not come”’. 
Neither boys nor teachers need patron- 
izing. Eager to learn, bright and full 
of fun, hard and earnest workers, in- 
terested greatly in many forms of ath- 
letics, interested also in all that the 
West has to give, including the Chris- 
tianity that seems somehow to give the 
mission schools a peculiar power in the 
community, these boys are here, wait- 
ing for the teacher who may and can 
give to them the power to fight China’s 
modern battle. If the young men at 
home have learned through the Great 
War to love their fellow men, then 
there is no place in all the world where 
that love can better be shown, and no 
place where it is more needed, than 
among these young men of China. 
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COMMUNICANTS AT BACURANAO, 1921 
The girl in black near the altar made the flowers 


SUCCESS WHICH CANNOT BE MEASURED 
By Archdeacon Steel 


OME of the readers of Tue Spirit 
oF Missions may remember the 
imaginary trips, personally conducted, 
they have made from time to time to 
Bacuranao, Cuba, the little village a 
few miles to the east of Havana. There 
are others who will surely remember 
the real trips they made in the times of 
the guagua or country omnibus drawn 
by mules. 


An automobile guagua now carries © 


the passengers from Guanabacoa to 
Campo Florido passing through Bacu- 
ranao, and the trip is made in less than 
half the time but greatly at the expense 
of one’s feelings and clothing and at the 
risk of his life; for the machine rushes 
at frightful speed along the rough and 
dusty roads, just missing the trees and 


kilometer posts by the roadside, and 
the headings of culverts and bridges, 
while the passengers swing and sway 
and bump and bounce, holding on for 
dear life. If railway travel is danger- 
ous in Cuba, that in motor cars is 
doubly so, for the roads and streets are 
full of cars. Their speed is great, and 
the drivers are reckless. 

Now although the readers of THE 
Spirit oF Missions have made many 
trips actually, or in imagination, to Ba- 
curanao, it is probable that no one is 
acquainted with the history of the work 
in that little village. I am sure that you 
will be glad to read it. 

Just when I do not know, but some- 
time before the year 1905, a Mr. C, J. 
Huelsenkamp with his wife and two 
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Success Which 


The Chapel braced up 


daughters, an American family, came 
to Cuba, and went to live in Bacuranao 
on a little finca they had purchased in 
the heart of the village. They were de- 
voted members of our Church. They 
made themselves one with the villagers, 
suon became very’ familiar with the 
language, and quickly gained the affec- 
tion and confidence of all the people, of 
whom there were perhaps three hun- 
dred. Now the people of this pueblo 
are all very poor; there is not a rich 
family among them. Some of the 
houses have wooden floors; many 
others are sided with the sheaths of 
the palm leaves, and thatched with the 
leaves themselves, and the floors are 
just the natural dirt of the land. Every 
effort is made to keep the houses clean, 
and the little children and the seforitas 
will come out of them as fresh as you 
please, mostly in white wash dresses, 
and much be-ribboned, and looking as 
sweet as lilies or roses. They see but 
little money and have less. They work 
hard seven days in the week, some of 
them, and very rarely have any kind of 
enjoyment or amusement. Once in five 
or six years there is a tournament in 
the neighborhood, and once in a gen- 
eration some small circus may pitch its 
little tent on a vacant lot; these are 
occasions long anticipated and remem- 
bered forever. Their dates serve as 
mile posts in the monotonous passage 
of time in Bacuranao. 
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Cannot Be Measured 


When Mr. Huelsenkamp went to 
cast his lot among them, the people of 
Bacuranao had neither church nor 
chapel. No religious services had ever 
been held there other than a few Bap- 
tisms by Roman Catholic priests. The 
sick were sick, and sometimes they 
died, with no ministration of clergy. 
The children grew up with never a 
word of instruction other than those 
given them by their overworked and 
unlettered parents. Their ignorance 
was appalling. 

So “Clemente,” as Mr. Huelsenkamp 
was affectionately called, and as he still 
is fondly remembered by his Cuban 
friends, determined to start a Sunday 
School, and he did so, making use of 
his sala or parlor for the purpose. In 
a very short time the school outgrew 
its quarters and it was difficult to know 
what to do for there was no money for 
the erection of a church building. 
However, on the finca there was a hut 
with a dirt floor, palm sheathed sides, 
and a thatched roof full of holes and 
lizards and scorpions. It had also a 
bad reputation; for some horrid thing 


Two of our girls 


Success Which’ Cannot Be Measured 


had happened in it, a suicide, or a mur- 
der, or something of the sort. It was 
“haunted” the people said and the chil- 
dren were afraid of it. 

However, Clemente, and the Rey- 
erend C. W. Frazer, who was then the 
- missionary in charge of the work there, 
set to work and laid a floor in the hut, 
repaired the roof, whitewashed the 
building inside and out, and made an 
altar, and then transferred the Sunday 
School to it. Little by little the fears 
of the people were laid and the chil- 
dren came to the doctrina, as Sunday 
Schools are sometimes called in Cuba. 
Clemente contributed a parlor organ, 
his wife played it, and the whole family 
united in teaching the children hymns 
and the Church Catechism in Spanish; 
and the organized work of the mission 
thus began. 

In course of time the hut was re- 
placed with a new building, the present 
one, very “cheap” in every sense of the 
word, but representing much hard work 
and self-denial on the part of Clemente 
and his family and of Mr. Frazer, who 
was still in charge of the mission. The 
materials were brought out from Ha- 
vana and the labor of construction was 
carried through by these two men; and 
in spite of its cheapness the chapel was 
very creditable. 

The years passed by, but there was 
never a Baptism in the chapel; for 
while the children knew practically 
nothing of any other form of religion, 
their parents did, and these have never 
changed nor do they ever attend any of 
the services in the “protestant chapel” 
except that in connection with the 
Christmas tree. Two young girls were 
confirmed, of whom one was _ the 
daughter of Clemente, but in the course 
of time they both left the neighbor- 
hood. 

The work was encouraging and dis- 
couraging. We had possession of the 
whole village; practically every child 
attended the Sunday School; some of 
our good friends in the United States 
having heard of the mission sent down 
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Congregation at Bacuranao, 


money for the Christmas celebrations. 
Some of the people removed from 
Bacuranao and others came in and took 
their place. In the course of time 
Clemente also removed and sold _ his 
finca; but although he had a very good 
offer for it, if sold in one piece, he posi- 
tively refused to sell it excepting on the 
condition that the lot on which the 
chapel stood should be ceded to the use 
of our Church for religious purposes 
forever. As this lot was in the middle 
of the street side, it greatly prejudiced 
the sale of the finca as a whole, but 
Clemente stood by his determination, 
deeded the lot and the building to “The 


-Church in Cuba” and then sold the re- 


mainder of the finca at a reduced price. 

The years passed by. Occasionally 
a Roman priest would come out from 
Guanabacoa to Baptize a child, and our 
missionary would be seated on the front 
porch, smiling but saying nothing, while 
the service was in progress; but there 
had never been a confirmation in our 
chapel, nor a Baptism except one in a 
family that came from a distance and 
from another congregation. 

The years passed by; then one day 
a young girl.who had received all she 
knew of the ways and teachings of our 
Mother Church in the little Bacuranao 
chapel, and who had been living for a 
number of years a league-or so from 
this village, returned to live there again 
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BISHOP HULSE 


for a time. She asked for confirma- 
tion, and after receiving as much in- 
struction as it was possible to give her, 
Martini Orta was finally confirmed in 
the chapel by Bishop Hulse. That 
broke the ice, and although Martini 
again moved away, she had uncon- 
sciously done her good work in Bacu- 
ranao. 

At that time a young Cuban student, 
Antonio Curbelo Valdersmith, a postu- 
lant for Holy Orders, was, and he still 
is, in charge of the work in Bacuranao, 
under the direction of the Archdeacon 
of Havana. He has had a strong in- 
fluence for good among the people 
there and making use of the example 
of Martini Orta he has succeeded in 
bringing fourteen others to confirma- 
tion. Now when the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is administered there is an aver- 
age of twelve who receive the Holy 
Communion. 

When Clemente and his devoted 
family left Bacuranao the family of 
Felix Rodriguez, all Cubans, living 
next door to the chapel, assumed the 
care and the protection of the little 
place of worship. Two little daugh- 
ters, Teresa and Bienavenida, and later 
their sister Esperanza, have been 
sweeping the chapel and decorating it 
with wild flowers when they could be 
found. More than once this has re- 
sulted in a fight with honey bees and 
many a burning sting. 


The chapel is only a shell of a house. 
In many places one can see clearly 
through the sides of the building. It 
is very frail, We have heavy winds in 
Cuba; cyclones, tornadoes and hurri- 
canes. One great wind came and 
twisted one end of the building to the 
right ; another day another wind twist- 
ed the other end to the left, so that the 
chapel looked like a huge corkscrew. 
The months passed, and the paper roof 
rotted, and was first torn to tatters by 
the winds, and then carried off to other 
parts. The rains poured into the build- 
ing, rotting the floors and joists, rafters 
and studding. The white ants, called 
here comejenes or “great eaters”, at- 
tacked the wood in various parts of the 
edifice. In tropical countries the very 
greatest pests are these comejenes 
which are everywhere, eating up all 
wooden things, in or out of the houses 
—chairs, tables, sills, rafters, “walls, 
ladders, book-cases, books, trees, tele- 
graph poles, everything wooden—and 
these pests got busy in the building. 
Together with the rains and the winds, 
they had full sway for nearly two years, 
owing to lack of money to take care of 
the building. 

But at last there came a time when 
it became possible to “reform” the 
chapel. A carpenter and his young son, 
members of our congregation of Cal- 
vario Chapel in Jesus del Monte, 
Havana, went out with their tools, an 
alcohol lamp as a cook stove and two 
sacks which they filled with leaves for 
beds. They stayed there day and night, 
working on the chapel until it was all 
fully repaired, well painted without and 
within and so braced that it cannot fall 
down again. 

Then the archdeacon went out with 
designs made of gilt paper and a large 
sheet of “Upson board’, and Felix and 
his two elder daughters, Teresa and 
Bienavenida, and their cousin Isabela, 
and Celina, another most faithful mem-. 
ber of the congregation, all got busy. 
Felix did the heavy work; the girls 
pasted the designs on the altar and 
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reredos. Maria had made a lot of paper 
flowers, which were placed about the 
cross. So the building was made ready 
again for the services—the building 
which was rotting away, and being 
eaten up, or down by the ants; the 
building which had been just a nest for 
rats and lizards and scorpions. 

Did I say “paper flowers”? Yes. 
Indeed we do know that in the house of 
God there should be no imitation, noth- 
ing false; and yet these paper flowers 
not only took the place of real ones 
which are not now to be had, but they 
represent a deal of labor and devotion 
on the part of a poor girl who was glad 
to make such an offering for the 
Church, and that, too, although she was 
rot a member of it. 

The chapel boasts no bell to call the 
people together for worship. The roar 


AND HIS FAMILY 


of the auto-guagua takes the place of. 
a bell, for all the people know about 
when it should come along bringing the 
missionary, and as soon as it passes 
they hurry to cover their heads with 
the customary veils, so as to get to the 
chapel in time for service. 

The measure of visible success in this 
mission has been very small indeed; 
but the invisible good accomplished, the 
little hearts made more happy, the sor- 
rowful lives brightened—that is a form 
of success which cannot be weighed or 
measured by any earthly means. The 
secret of this success, such as it is, is 
a quiet perseverance and patience; no 
attacks on the Church of Rome, but the 
accentuating of points of contact; clear 
cut teaching, infinite tact, an insistence 
of reverence in the building, love for 
the people, and constant prayer, 
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AFTER THE FIRE OF JULY 17, 1920 
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NATIVITY, MISS SCHLICTING AND MISS WATSON 
The only white people on the Oneida Reservation 


OUR OLDEST INDIAN MISSION 


By the Reverend 


EN miles from Green Bay in the 

northern part of Wisconsin, in the 
diocece of Fond du Lac, is the oldest, 
and formerly the most successful, of 
our Indian missions. 

The original home of the Oneidas 
was in the state of New York and our 
first organized missionary work among 
Indians was begun there by Bishop Ho- 
bart. When in 1823 they were re- 
moved by the government to Wisconsin, 
two-thirds of them were Christians and 
the majority were Churchfolk. Ar- 
rived at their new habitation they used 
to gather for worship under the trees 
until they had erected a little chapel of 
hewn logs. Then in 1839 they built a 
larger and a better church. This also 
became too small for them, so they 
planned to erect a stone church for 
eight hundred people. The men gave 
one day each week to quarrying and 


contract was signed. 


William Watson 


hauling the stone. They worked for 
fourteen years and in 1884 they had 
the stone on the ground, the timbers 
hewn and $6,000 in the bank. Then the 
A week later the 
bank failed and their savings were lost! 
They set to work again gathering 
money and in 1886 the church was 
dedicated as a memorial to Bishop 
Hobart. On Saturday night, July 17th, 
1920, this church was struck by light- 
ning and destroyed by fire and once 
more the Oneida Indians need the sym- 
pathy and help of their friends. 

It would be difficult to find a congre- 
gation which would feel more keenly 
the loss of their church. Wind, rain, 
snow or blizzards do not keep them 
away. Since the church was destroyed 
they have only had a large parish room 
for services, poorly equipped for the 
purpose; no easy chairs; no cushioned 
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ONEIDA BOYS WHO WENT OVERSEAS WITH THE A. E. F. 


pews; rough planks placed on bottom- 
less chairs for seats; no nice kneeling 
benches. Nevertheless they have at- 
tended fairly well on Sunday morn- 
ings, walking or driving, but chiefly 
walking, long distances over the worst 
roads in the state. Occasional visitors 
express astonishment that the Oneidas 
could have such services amid such 
mean surroundings. “If you could 
have this service in some central church 
in New York City”, exclaimed an en- 
thusiastic visitor last Sunday, “you 
would get all the money you need to 
rebuild your church!” 

At the offertory on Sunday mornings 
four stalwart Oneidas pass native bas- 
kets for the offerings of the people, 
which they bring to the missionary at 
the altar, while the whole congregation 
rises to sing Praise God from Whom 
all blessings flow. The Oneidas are 
among the poorest people in the Church 
but they are beginning to contribute to 
the support of their own mission; one 
hundred and seventy of them are giv- 
ing sums of money of at least ten cents 
a week to the local mission fund, al- 
though six months ago they had 


scarcely heard of the Nation-Wide 
Campaign. The congregation has sent 
money to the Chinese famine fund, to 
European children’s fund, to the mis- 
sion to the Jews. The children and 
their friends gave in their Lenten mite 
boxes about forty dollars. 

For many years the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary has helped missions in remote 
parts of the American Church. They 
sent a box to Alaska; they are now 
preparing a box of clothing for Ne- 
groes in the South. They have con- 
tributed in small sums to domestic mis- 
sions, to general missions, to diocesan 
funds. In many ways the Oneidas 
observe the scriptural custom of having 
all things in common, and when there is 
a brother in distress, it is the custom 
for the interpreter to give notice that a 
collection will be taken up for the needy 
family. 

More than fifteen hundred members 
of our Church are scattered throughout 
the reservation and in the towns adja- 
cent. The work of the missionary 
among them can not be shown by a 
kodak. For eighteen hours a day, 
seven days in the week, the priest ought 
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The flag was burned with the church 


to be on duty. Interviews on every 
conceivable subject are often interpret- 
ed by calls to drive considerable dis- 
tances for the visitation of the sick 


and to take the Blessed Sacrament to 


the sick, the aged and infirm, at their 
homes. 

In the conduct of affairs, especially 
in ecclesiastical affairs, they show keen- 
ness and intelligence. I am sometimes 
asked whether it is worth while sup- 
porting missions among the Indians. I 
have to reply that I have charge of 
many hundreds of Indians who are 
clean, industrious, sober, honest and 
religious, and who will soon be able to 
support their own missionary work. 
They have advanced in civilization 
under the influence of the Church until 
many of them have a high standard in 
manners, morals, and education. Is 
there another congregation of farmers 
which would be represented by seventy- 
five adults, mostly men, at an annual 
meeting in January for the election of 
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wardens and vestrymen; who would 
come in the morning and remain until 
evening to conduct the business affairs 
of the parish? How many rectors 
would give notice of a “Bee” to be held 
on the following day, and expect to 
meet fifty to a hundred men and 
women willing to work for six or seven 
hours with no pay; chopping down 
trees, hauling logs, sawing, splitting, 
piling them, digging post holes, erecting 
and repairing fences, and cleaning up 
generally; and this not once only, but 
again and again? 

Many honored names are connected 
with the Oneida mission. Close to the 
church stands the monument to the 
Reverend Cornelius Hill, the last chief 
and first priest among the Oneidas. 
Another cross marks the last resting- 
place of Father Goodnough, missionary 
to the Oneidas for thirty-six years, 
while still another bears the name of 
the Reverend Solomon S. Burleson. 
Bishop Burleson of South Dakota spent 


ASSEMBLED AT THE MISSION HOUSE FOR A “CLEANING-UP BEE” 
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his boyhood on this reservation and is 
proud of being an adopted member of 
the Oneida tribe. Father Burleson 
built the hospital in 1893. For several 
years it was of great value in caring 
for the sick and aged, but it was closed 


JOSIAH A. POWLESS, M.D. 


about fifteen years ago. The present 
missionary has had the old building re- 
paired and cleaned and hopes to use it 
for some of the purposes for which it 
was built. Meanwhile the constant need 
is for a resident doctor and a graduate 
nurse. The only Oneida Indian physi- 
cian, Doctor Josiah A. Powless, died, 
from wounds, in France; his body is 
interred in our burial ground. We have 
some hope that a nursing sister will 
come to help us in our need. 

On last Ascension Day the pictur- 
eque service known as “beating the 
bounds” was held. This observance, 
which used to be universal in rural 
England and is still kept in some locali- 
ties, needs a word of explanation here. 
Originally designed to preserve the 
boundaries of the parishes, it became in 
course of time a religious ceremony in 
which the blessing of God was asked on 
the growing crops. At Oneida the pro- 
cession began at noon, after service. 
Led by the missionary, the cross bearer 
and servers, the school and congrega- 
tion walked past the ruins of the 
church, ascended the hill and halted for 
a service of prayer and benediction. 
Then they struck up a metrical litany 
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“BEATING THE BOUNDS” 
The Sunday School children leading the procession 


and an Indian hymn, Jad kah, to a won- 
derful Indian tune as they marched 
past the grave of the first Oneida priest 
and last Indian chief. Halting near the 
monument to the memory of Father 
Goodnough, the missionary led them in 
prayer for the divine blessing on the 
seed which had been sown in the sur- 
rounding fields. Resuming their walk, 
chanting as they went. they paused 
again near the Burleson monument to 
invoke again the blessing upon more 
seed sown. Finally the procession re- 


turned to the starting place, where an 
open-air luncheon followed and the an- 
nual sale and meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary were held. 

As we read the daily papers, which 
are almost our only link with the out- 
side world, we feel that the people of 
the world could find a solution for their 
troubles and unrest if they would only 
learn a lesson from the quiet Christian 
lives and simple faith of the “People 
of the Stone” on this obscure Indian 
Reservation. 


THE END OF THE PROCESS!IGN 
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THE MISSION HOUSE AT ENDICOTT, VIRGINIA 


AMONG THE VIRGINIA MOUNTAINS 
By Ora Harrison 


HE work of the Church among the 

Southern Mountains demands our 
attention for many reasons. First of 
all comes the abundance and quality of 
material. When one visits the moun- 
tains one of his first observations is the 
abundance of live material for schools 
and Sunday Schools. As he goes from 
house to house he is impressed with the 
large number of children found in 
nearly every home. The mountain sec- 
tion is indeed the land of children. The 
quality of this material is equally as 
interesting as the abundance. The av- 
erage child in the mountains is as bright 
as the average child on the plains, and 
when given the opportunity these chil- 
dren develop into some of our best 
citizens, soldiers, statesmen, and Chris- 
tians. 

Then the hindrances to the work 
challenge our best efforts. In many 
sections there is a prejudice against 
Sunday Schools. The local preachers 


do not believe in them and many of the 
parents are so prejudiced that they will 
not let their children attend them. Most 
of the parents have never had the op- 
portunity of attending a Sunday School 
and so do not realize its value. The 
best means at our disposal, therefore, 
for the successful development of the 
work is the mission day school. Some- 
one has said that ““The Church that does 
not educate must abdicate”. The one 
hope for our*mountain work is to give 
the younger generation Christian train- 
ing in our mission schools so that they 
will become efficient leaders in the Sun- 
day Schools of tomorrow. 

To pass from generalities to concrete 
facts, let me show you the little mission 
of Saint John’s-in-the-Mountains, at 
Endicott, in Southwestern Virginia. 
This is one of four missions begun by 
the Reverend W. T. Roberts, the 
founder of mountain missionary enter- 
prise in this diocese. It is beautifully 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL BOYS WITH THEIR CHRISTMAS 


situated in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
The Mission House was completed in 
the spring of 1914. Since then we 
have had a day school, lasting’ ten 
months of each year, a Sunday School 
every Sunday conducted by the teach- 
ers of the mission, and preaching on 
the second Sundays by the rector. At 
present there are two teachers at the 
mission, the writer and Miss Lydia 
Newland, both United Offering work- 
ers. Sixty-five pupils are enrolled in 
the mission day school. It is carefully 
graded and the pupils are given two 
years of high school work. ‘The aver- 
age attendance at the day school is 
very good. 

The Sunday School is much larger 
than the day school, the enrollment 
having been as many as one hundred 
and thirty. Many of the fathers and 
mothers and several grandmothers 
come quite regularly to Sunday School. 
The mothers bring their babies with 
them and often have to walk quite « 
distance. It is hard for them to come 
regularly for all of them do their own 
work. To get up Sunday morning and 
do the “things” as they say, get the 
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family ready, walk two and even three 
miles to Sunday School, then walk 
home and get dinner, requires some 
courage it seems to me, but some of our 


Runnet Bag Creek near the Mission 


SUNDAY SCHOOL GIRLS WITH THEIR CHRISTMAS PACKAGES 


mothers do that and carry a baby in 
their arms, and often lead another little 
one who is too small to get along alone. 

We train the children for a Christ- 
mas entertainment to be had in connec- 
tion with the Christmas tree. Last 
Christmas we did not have the enter- 
tainment as usual. We have always 
been so crowded for room which makes 
it difficult to have an entertainment for 
there is always such a large crowd pres- 
ent. We hoped to be able to use the 
new stone school house, but it was not 
near enough finished, so we postponed 
the entertainment and just had some 
Christmas songs at the Christmas tree. 
The Church Service League provides 
our Christmas boxes. Last Christmas 
they were sent from Massillon, Ohio, 
and Ivoryton, Connecticut. They sent 
us nice things, and enough for all. 
Some of the pictures show the people 


with their Christmas packages. The 
Christmas entertainment and _ the 


Christmas tree are a great incentive for 
the children to come to Sunday School 
regularly as well as for the grown 
people. This year I have offered to 


give a Bible to everyone who does not 
miss a Sunday during the year. So far 
ten have not missed. 

When I first came to these moun- 
tains ten years ago as a public school 
teacher there had never been a Sunday 
School near here. None of the people 
had ever been to one, and of the sixty- 
five pupils enrolled in the public school 
that winter not one of them had even, 
heard of the Lord’s Prayer. ‘There is 
such a difference in this community 
now, but it will take years to bring 
about a lasting change. 

In addition to the educational and 
Sunday School work we find much to 
do to help the sick and needy. The 
boxes sent us by the Woman’s Auxil- 
lary are of inestimable value and we 
could not get along without them. We 
also find use for books, magazines, pic- 
tures, cards, etc., and as for quilt 
scraps, the women are simply delighted 
to get them. The “children of the 
hills” are our neighbors, our kith and 
kin. Let us do what we can for them 
and they in turn will help us in our 
work throughout the world. 
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A LIBRARY WITHOUT BOOKS 
By the Reverend Harold C. Spackman 


DUCATION is the great mother 
of “wants”. In the olden days of 
our Middle School in the city of Tokyo 
we seemed to get along with a handful 
of much-bethumbed text books, but 
now that Saint Paul’s University 
crowns the growth of the school and a 
very fine library building stands on one 
side of our entrance quadrangle, facing 
the chapel on the other side, we feel 
the need of better equipment. 

It is a joy to us to have a beautiful 
chapel, fitted out by the free-will offer- 
ings of those who have wished to dedi- 
cate to the Lord the memory of their 
loved ones, but we owe a further duty 
to those whom we are undertaking to 
educate. We must supply them with 
the tools for their mental as well as 
their spiritual development, and we 


look for help to those who are seeking 
to dedicate to the service of God the 
best the West has to give educationally. 

The necessity is urgent. Our pro- 
fessors are handicapped at every turn 
by our almost complete lack of up-to- 
date books. Japan, perhaps more than 
any other country, calls out for the 
latest books on a subject. She is the 
Rip Van Winkle of nations and has 
only within this generation been opened 
up to all the influences of the West. 
She comes into a world of knowledge 
and invention unknown to her. The 
Japanese student cannot be expected to 
work through all the stages of our de- 
velopment. We must not ask him to 
wade laboriously through a book writ- 
ten in a foreign language, only to be 
told when he has finished that all the 
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On the left is the brary; the chapel is at the right 


theories are out of date and not ac- 
cepted today. 

And so we are asking that the books 
of today may be sent to us; the books 
asked for in the universities at home; 
books on religion, on history, on litera- 
ture, on sociology, on science; books 
which give the best the West has to 


Assembled hy She 
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give; books filled with the love of God 
and of His world. 

The Church Periodical Club has — 
kindly promised to attempt to raise 
$15,000 in three years to supply our 
most pressing needs. We cannot too 
heartily thank them, but we must not 
look to the Church Periodical Club to 
shoulder the whole of our burden, and 
so we are asking for the privilege of 
voicing through THE Spirit or Mis- 
SIONS a wider claim upon the Church. 
A burden too heavy for a few becomes 
a pleasure when shared by many. This 
is not an appeal to the wealthy. It is 
an appeal to any who have the Chris- 
tian education of Japan at heart to 
share in the great work of reflecting 
back to the Orient the glory which 
comes from the knowledge of the Son 
of God, our noble heritage from the 
East. 

Information as to special needs. can 
be obtained from the secretary of the 
Church Periodical Club, 2 West 47th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Money may 
be given unconditionally or for special 
books. The books resulting from such 
offerings will be regarded as personal 
gifts and the name of the donor in- 
scribed on the book plate. We hope by 
this means to make a small personal 
link between the giver in America and 
the reader in Japan. 
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EPIPHANY HALL, LIBERIA’S DIVINITY SCHOOL 


EPIPHANY HALL, CUTTINGTON 
By the Reverend W. C. Cummings 


HE past history of this institution, 
| the excellent work done by the 
noble men who have left it a record un- 
surpassed by any of the kind in this 
country, is of great credit to the 
Church’s work in Liberia. Cuttington 
still offers a challenge to all who doubt 
its physical, intellectual, moral and 
spiritual energy and power, to train the 
youths of Liberia and West Africa and 
mould them into strong, forceful char- 
acters prepared for the Master’s use. 
Owing to lack of space and shortage 
of funds, we have had to refuse many 
applicants, but we can safely say that 
we have had a larger number of 
boarders under tuition for the last term 
than we have had in these walls during 
the last fourteen years. Last term we 
had 110 boarders beside day pupils. 
We have the school properly graded, 
and if every thing works well for us, 


we hope to have a graduating class at 
the close of this year, and with no 
serious obstruction we can hope for a 
graduating class every succeeding year. 
December the fourteenth was the day 
we gave the public a chance to see what 
we are trying to do. The inspection 
was quite a surprise to all who at- 
tended, and all said that the results 
were excellent. 

Bishop Overs desires this institution 
to demonstrate the power and efficiency 
of the Liberian Church, by putting a 
larger number of men in the ministry 
and in other avenues of life. There is 
a general awakening through the coun- 
try of all elements and along the whole 
West Coast, a hungering after educa- 
tion, and our possibilities for greater 
achievements are evident. We have 
boys from all parts of Liberia and 
from the French Ivory Coast. 
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MISS M. L. BARTBERGER MISS M. K. MONTEIRO MISS F. 1. L. BERG 
Alaska Anking | | Shanghai 
From Pittsburgh From Virginia From New York 


MISS E. G. STEDMAN THE REV. JOHN McCARTHY MISS L. B. TOWNER 
Hankow Cuba _ Hankow 
From Massachusetts On the field From Albany 


MISS G. D. FAUNTLEROY MR. F. A. GRAY MISS ALICE JEFFER 
. Tokyo yas Hankow Anking 
From Southwestern Virginia From Southern Virginia From Newark 
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RECRUITS FOR THE FIELD 


W FE present this month © short 
sketches of fourteen recruits for 
the field, although to our regret we 
have not been able to procure photo- 
graphs of all of them. 

Alaska: Miss Marguerite I. Bart- 
berger has gone to help Dr. Chapman 
at Anvik. She was a member of Cal- 
vary Church, Pittsburgh, and is a 
graduate of the Philadelphia Training 
School. She has also had experience 
at the Booth Memorial Hospital. 
Anking: ‘Two nurses and a teacher 
have gone to Anking. Miss Alice Jef- 
fer is a native of Holland, who went 
to the field from Saint Paul’s parish, 
Paterson, N. J. She was a surgical 
nurse in the Paterson General Hospi- 
tal for three years, and for two years 
did war nursing both at home and 
abroad, taking a special course in 
anesthetics in France. She is stationed 
at Saint James’s Hospital, Anking. 

Miss Hannah B. Ogden, who also 
goes to Saint James’s Hospital, is a 
native of Philadelphia and was trained 
in the Philadelphia General Hospital. 

Miss Margaret K. Monteiro comes 
from Saint Andrew’s Church, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. She has a degree of 
B.A. from Richmond College, and has 
had much experience in Church work. 
Cuba: The Reverend John Mc- 
Carthy has been a missionary of other 
communions for twenty-six years in 
South America and Cuba. He has re- 
cently been admitted to Holy Orders 
and is stationed at La Gloria. 
Hankow: Mr. Francis A Gray goes 
to serve as treasurer of the mission in 
the Hankow district. Mr. Gray is a 
native of Maryland and a member of 
Galilee Chapel, Virginia Beach. 

Miss Edith G. Stedman was ap- 
pointed for evangelistic work in the 
woman’s department of the Church 
General Hospital. She is a native of 
Boston and a graduate of Radcliffe 
College Miss Stedman has held re- 
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sponsible positions in social service 
work in this country and abroad. 

Miss L. B. Towner also served with 

the army in France. She is a member 
of Saint Peter’s Church, Albany, N. Y. 
She will assist with the secretarial and 
evangelistic work in the Church Gen- 
eral Hospital. 
Porto Rico: At the time of his ap- 
pointment the Reverend George A. 
Griffiths was rector of Saint Barna- 
bas’s Church, Leeland, Maryland. He 
is now in charge of All Saints’ Church, 
Saint Thomas, Virgin Islands. 

Miss Irene M. Moore, who comes 

from South Carolina, has been a 
teacher in the Blue Ridge Industrial 
School at Dyke, Virginia. She is 
stationed at Saint Andrew’s School, 
Mayaguez. 
Shanghai: Miss Frances I. L. Berg 
is a graduate of the California Dea- 
coness School, who has done parish 
work in Saint George’s Church, New 
York. Her acquaintance with the 
Chinese in San Francisco led her to 
volunteer for work in China. 

Miss Lillian E. Minhinnick also goes 
as an evangelistic worker. She is a 
native of Michigan, a graduate of Saint 
Faith’s Training School in New York, 
and has been a worker in the day 
nursery of Grace Church, New York. 

Miss Mabel G. Piper, who goes to 
reinforce the nursing staff in the dis- 
trict of Shanghai, is a Canadian and a 
sister of Mrs. H. A. McNulty, the wife 
of our missionary at Soochow. She is 
a graduate of the Philadelphia Train- 
ing School and has taken special 
courses in nursing at Saint Luke’s and 
the Sloane Hospital in New York. 
Tokyo: Miss Gladys D. Fauntleroy 
is a native of Virginia, who was edu- 
cated in Chatham Episcopal Institute 
and Randolph Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege. She has had experience in teach- 
ing in this country and is now at Saint 
Margaret’s School, Tokyo. 


THE LITERATURE OF MISSIONS 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Southern Highlander and His Homeland. 
John C, Campbell. Issued by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York. $8.50. 

Those who have been interested in the 
southern highlander and his home have 
long felt the need of a book such as that 
just issued by the Russell Sage Foundation. 
There are books and good ones, too, writ- 
ten by men who have gone into the moun- 
tains and gathered material for the purpose 
of writing a book. Others have taken some 
incident and woven around it a romance 
which has made most interesting reading, 
but The Southern Highlander and His 
Homeland was written from an entirely 
different motive. Though urged to do so 
many times Mr. Campbell refused to write 
a book, as he would not be classed as 
merely an investigator but looked upon 
himself as a coworker with all agencies, 
foreign and native. Mr. Campbell was 
finally persuaded to begin the preparation 
of a book which should contain some of 
the information he had accumulated in 
twenty-five years of life and work in the 
mountains. He did not live to complete it. 
Fortunately his wife, who had been his 
companion on many of his trips and who 
has herself written of the folk songs of the 
southern highlander, was able to edit his 
material and give the present book to the 
world, and for this we owe her a great 
debt. 

The book takes up such interesting sub- 
jects as a definition of the southern high- 
lands and the southern highlander. It 
devotes a chapter to the ancestry of these 
people. It describes their routes of travel 
and early settlements when they came to 
this country. Taking up the present high- 
land population, Mr. Campbell writes of 
them as one who knew them intimately and 
loved them. He makes you realize, as few 
writers have been able to, the splendid qual- 
ities of the highlander. He recognizes, as 
few have, the deep and sincere interest in 
matters of religion found in the southern 
mountains. “The infidel,’ he says, “is so 
rare that the term is almost anathema. 
Even he who is confessedly wicked believes 
in the Deity, and has a rather definite theory 
of life, and of the course necessary for sal- 
vation—a state to which he intends, in a 
general way, to attain some day.” 

In his chapter on living conditions and 
health he tells the facts frankly but sym- 


pathetically. He is always constructive in 
his statements, his great desire in calling at- 
tention to these facts being to have them 
remedied. While he speaks of the resources 
of the mountains and their development he 
does not confine himself to the enumera- 
tion of the rich forests and mines—of the 
coal and coke, oil and gas, gold, marble 
and mica—and the abundant water power 
for the development of these resources; 
but he speaks first of the human asset, espe- 
cially as represented in the children, and he 
follows this with a chapter on education, a 
subject in which he was so deeply interested 
and to which he gave a large part of his 
energy. 

The book contains a complete bibliog- 
raphy. It is beautifully illustrated, and it 
contains many maps and charts. Many 
books, no doubt, will be written about the 
highlander and the highlands, for it is a 
subject full of romance, but Mr. Campbell’s 
book will remain the standard as long as 
this generation shall last. 


Twenty-one Years in the Mountains of 


Tennessee. The Venerable W. S. Claiborne, 
Archdeacon of Sewanee. With a foreword 
by Bishop Gailor. The University Press, 
Sewanee, Tennessee. 25c. 

The little pamphlet which bears the above 
title is a record of the author’s twenty-one 
years of untiring work among the moun- 
tains of eastern Tennessee—work prompted 
by affection and inspired by devotion to his 
fellow men. Archdeacon Claiborne began 
to minister to the mountaineers- in 1897, 
while he was still a student at the Univer- 
sity of the South. For some years he was 
rector of the Otey Memorial Church at Se- 
wanee, resigning that position to take up 
the work of archdeacon of the surrounding 
district. Many churches, chapels, rectories 
and parish houses, a hospital and schools 
for mountain boys and girls bear witness 
to his energy. The gradual development 
of the work, how one mission after an- 
other was opened and new friends were 
enlisted, is told in an entertaining, informal 
way. A conversation with a local preacher 
led Mr. Claiborne to take a trip to Jump 
Off, where later he established the mission 
of Our Saviour. “The present bishop of 
Porto Rico was our first lay reader there, 
but everybody at Jump Off loves Charlie 
Colmore to this very day.” The book may 
be read in half an hour, and it will be 
half an hour well spent. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE Woman's Auxiliary of the Dio- 
cese of Pittsburgh has made a gift 
of $4,000 to build a residence for 
women doctors at the Church General 
Hospital, Wuchang, China. Doctor 
Mary L. James is at present in charge 
of the woman’s department of this hos- 
pital. 
* 

T the invitation of Viscount Shi- 
busawa, of Tokyo, a group of 
men prominent in the public life of 


_ Japan recently gathered to organize an 


Advisory Board for Saint Luke’s 
Hospital. Viscount Shibusawa was 
made chairman, and among the mem- 
bers were Baron Goto, Baron Isasaki, 
Mr. D. Inouye, president of the Bank 
of Japan, Viscount Kaneko, an Im- 
perial privy councillor, and Baron 
Sakatani, a member of the upper house 
of the Diet. 


OULD an American Sunday 
School like to ‘send vegetable 
seeds to Liberia? 

A year and a half ago, at the re- 
quest of Bishop Overs, the Department 
of Missions appointed Mr. E. H. Robi- 
son as an agricultural missionary in 
Liberia. Mr. Robison is a member of 
Emanuel Church, Newport, R. I. He 
took his agricultural course at Cornell. 
After carefully studying the agricul- 
tural possibilities in western Liberia, 
he is now working out plans to intro- 
duce a number of American vegetables 
and fruits, from carrots to corn and 
from mustard to watermelon. He has 
placed an order for certain quantities 
of seeds to be forwarded to him from 
this country every three months. These 
quarterly shipments will cost $5.05 
each. 

Any school that would like to plant 
a crop in Liberia at a cost of $5.05 
may send a gift to Doctor John W. 
Wood, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 


City. 


THE London Spectator, reviewing 

Archdeacon Stuck’s A Winter Cir- 
cuit of Our Arctic Coast, commends it 
to all readers as a “manly, bracing and 
invariably entertaining narrative of 
travel in an almost unknown district.” 
It is all this and more, as everyone 
who has read the book well knows. All 
Archdeacon Stuck’s books can be pur- 
chased from the Educational Division 
of the Department of Missions, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. The 
titles and prices are: A Winter Circuit 
of Our Arctic Coast, $6.00; Voyages 
on the Yukon and Its Tributaries, 
$6.00; Ten Thousand Miles With a 
Dog Sled, $3.00; The Ascent of 
Denali, $2.00; The Alaskan Missions 
of the Episcopal Church, $1.00 
(paper), $1.50 (cloth). 

% 


IN PATHETIC appeal comes from 
one of the missions in the South- 
ern mountains, in the district of Ashe- 
ville. One of the workers writes: 
“We certainly do need a bell for our - 
church, one that can be heard on the 
mountain top. We try to keep rail-’ 
road time at the mission house; then 
we have sun time, saw-mill time— 
which is half way between railroad 
time and sun time—and many have no 
timepiece at all. Not knowing the 
time, the children often begin to arrive 
at eighty-thirty and must be looked 
after until time for Sunday School at 
half-past ten. If I had a bell that 
could be heard, I could ring it on Sun- 
day morning, so that the people would 
know when to get ready to come.” 
Those of us who have struggled with 
daylight-saving time and standard time 
will appreciate the difficulties of others 
who have “‘saw-mill time” and no time 
at all as well to reckon with. Can any- 
one suggest a way to meet this need? 
The Editor of Tue Spirit or Mis- 
sions will gladly put anyone in touch 
with the mission in question. 
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News and Notes 


W ORD comes from. Saint Mat- 
thew’s Mission, at Fairbanks, 
Alaska, that they had hardly any maga- 
zines for distribution this past winter, 
so that they were obliged to refuse 
many who came for them. The friends 
of the Mission have been so kind in 
the past in supplying like needs that 
doubtless this notice will be all that 1s 
necessary to remedy this condition. 
Magazines should be sent by mail, ad- 
dressed simply to Saint Matthew’s 
Mission, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
* 

HE Reverend Doctor A. B. Hunter 

and Mrs. Hunter, who gave so 
many years of service to Saint Augus- 
tine’s School, at Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, have been spending the winter in 
Florence, Italy, where Doctor Hunter 
has been in charge of Saint James’s 
(American) Church. True to their 
missionary traditions, Doctor and Mrs. 
Hunter have organized the congrega- 
tion for missionary work. The women 
are taking part in the United Thank 
Offering, and the congregation on Whit- 
sunday made a missionary offering. 

% 

HE American Church Relief Com- 

mittee of Munich has issued an 
appeal for funds and warm clothing. 
During the past year the committee has 
relieved numerous cases of distress and 
sent a number of badly under- 
nourished children into the country to 
farmers’ families, where they could 
have fresh air and abundant milk. 
Practically all the children came back 
improved in weight, and many were 
saved from threatened tuberculosis. 
All checks should be made payable to 
the American Church Relief Commit- 
tee of Munich, and should be ad- 
dressed to the committee at Salvator- 
platz 1, Munich, Germany. Packages 
of clothing can be sent by parcel post 
up to eleven pounds. Heavier pack- 
ages must be sent through international 
forwarding agents, via Hamburg. All 
boxes and packages should be marked 
“Liebesgaben”’. 


Te HE Hon. Edward Ivinson, former- 


ly mayor of Laramie, Wyoming, 
has given the Ivinson home in that city 
to the Church in Wyoming to be used 
as a hostel for young women. The 
building occupies the center of a city 
block and is surrounded by well-kept 
lawns, trees and shrubbery. It is com- 
pletely furnished. 

This generous gift meets a long-felt 
need. It means that young women of 
Church families who come to Laramie 
from all parts of the state to attend 
high school or university may be sur- 
rounded by the influences of the 
Church and the atmosphere of home. 


MISSIONARY SPEAKERS 


OR the convenience of those arranging 

missionary meetings, the following list of 
clergy and other missionary workers avail- 
able as speakers is published. 

It is hoped that, so far as possible, pro- 
vision will be made for the travel expenses 
of speakers. 

The secretaries of the Department of Mis- 
sions are always ready, so far as possible, 
to respond to requests to speak upon the 
Church’s general work at home and abroad. 
Address each officer personally at 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

When no address is given, requests for the 
services of the speakers should be addressed 
to Dr. John W. Wood, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


ALASKA 


The Reverend E. P. Ziegler. 
The Reverend Guy D. Christian. 


CHINA 


The Reverend Lloyd R. Craighill. 
Miss Alice Gregg. 

The Reverend Y. Y. Tsu, Ph.D. 
The Reverend C. F. McRae. 


JAPAN 


The Reverend W. J. Cuthbert. 
The Reverend Norman S. Binsted. 
The Reverend F. C. Meredith. 


LIBERIA 


Bishop Overs. 

The Reverend W. M. Ramsaur. 

Mrs. Ramsaur. 

Miss M. S. Ridgley. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Mrs. A. B. Parson. 
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OUR LETTER BOX 


Intimate and Informal Messages from the Field 


The following extracts from letters from 
four of our continental domestic mission- 
ary bishops give a most encouraging picture 
of the strenuous life of our missionary 
bishops. 


ISHOP HUNTING, of Nevada, 
writes: “I have just returned from 
a trip to the southern part of the state. 
On this trip I purchased a saloon, a 
billiard rall and a store. The saloon 
has already been moved bodily ten 
miles and is being fitted up as a church 
at Goodsprings. The store is torn 
down by this time, will be shipped 158 
miles and be used in the building of a 
stucco church at Caliente. The billiard 
hall will remain where it is and be 
remodeled into a church at Beatty. 

“T leave this week on my annual mis- 
sionary trip by auto over practically 
the whole state. Will be on the road 
about seven weeks, visiting many places 
where no minister ever goes, as well 
as ranches and prospectors, ete. Mail 
will be forwarded occasionally. Hold 
a good thought over the old mission- 
ary automobile, the bishop and the 
archbishopess ! 

“P, S—The actual purchase price of 
the three buildings above was $319.75. 
The $19.75 was for the billiard hall, 
and it is twenty by fifty feet!” 


From Bishop Touret, ,of Idaho, 
comes this good word: “TI have just 
come back from a two weeks’ visitation 
in northern Idaho. During this period I 
have re-established ten points of con- 
tact, tried to give constructive advice 
in ten different missions, had ten dis- 
tinctive chances to make the Kingdom 
of God more real in Idaho. It has been 
a great trip, and I am tremendously 
encouraged by the present situation of 


the Church. Being a missionary bishop 
is great fun. I am home for four 
days, and then I am starting out again. 
You will be interested to know that 
by the time our convocation meets the 
last of this month I will have confirmed 
two hundred and fifty persons. [ sin- 
cerely hope there is some quality to 
this large addition to the Church, for 
quality interests me more _ than 
quantity.” 

“During the last three weeks of 
almost constant traveling and visita- 
tions,” says Bishop Faber, of Mon- 
tana, “I have certainly had many and 
great encouragements. I will say that. 
Large classes for confirmation, large 
numbers of communicants, sometimes 
unexpected. So we go on.” 

Bishop Moulton of Utah says: “You 
will be interested to hear about the sec- 
ond confirmation class in two months, 
held yesterday at the cathedral, bring- 
ing the total number up to seventy. In 
this class were several entire Mormon 
families”. 


When the Reverend Benjamin Ancell, 
D. D., of Yangchow, China, was in the 
United States in the winter of 1920 he 
called attention to the great need for a 
larger church and to the splendid giving 
of the Yangchow people. The amount 
needed to build the church is $10,000. Of 
this, the Yangchow people have already 
given or pledged $1,500. Dr. Ancell wa’ 
obliged to return to China before the fund 
had been completed. A recent letter from 
him says: 

E do so need that church. I am 
hardly yet recovered from the 
tremendous strain it involved to have 
to provide for getting the people into 
church here on Easter. A large per- 
centage of all those who are in any 
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Our Letter Box 


stage of connection put in an appear- 
ance that day, and I had to find means 
to get nearly 370 people in where 240 
were normally a full congregation. 
Miss Putnam had sent the day before 
a pitiful plea for more space. The aisle 
was completely obliterated, and the 
vestry and choir room was packed, and 
still folks were not satisfied. I tell 
you, we simply must have that church 
before another Easter or even Christ- 
mas comes around, or I shall have to 
run away.. The strain was equal to a 
month’s work, and really nearly put 
me in bed. But it was rather thrill- 
ing to see to what we have grown. 

For the church, we still need nearly 
two thousand gold dollars more. I 
have been getting out from time to 
time that form you sent me for an 
application for a final thousand dollars 
from the Church Building Fund Com- 
mission, and looking it over, but we 
seem too far off yet from the rest to 
justify sending that form in. I wish 
our good friends could be aroused to 
one more effort that would carry us 
to the goal. We do need the church 
so much. I shall build for six hun- 
dred, and have no doubt that we can 
fill it within five years. 

There is a new spirit of interest in 
the Church in Mahan School now. On 
a recent Sunday nineteen boys made 
their Christian professions, and since 
then half a dozen more have come in. 
Many of them come from homes that 
have hitherto been closed to our efforts. 


An English woman who accompanied her 
husband to Liberia in 1919, wrote from Liv- 
erpool in the fall of 1920: 

AST fall I was with my husband in 

Liberia and whilst there I went 
with my daughters to the bishop’s 
house in Monrovia to see an exhibi- 
tion of needlework done by the pupils 
of the Bromley School. We were de- 
lighted and impressed by the quality 
and neatness of the work, 


A few days later we had the pleasure 
of visiting Bromley for the closing 
exercises before Christmas, and were 
able to see for ourselves other branches 
of the work—housework, cooking, etc., 
reading, recitation, scripture—in fact 
the usual curriculum of school work; 
all of which was highly praiseworthy, 
especially when one realizes that those 
children and the teachers do all the 
services of house and school. 

We were impressed with the beau- 
tiful little chapel, the reverence and 
general conduct of all concerned. 

Prince Momolu Massaquoi, a friend 
of my husband, was with us, and ad- 
dressed the children, in fact, we were 
all asked to say a few words of encour- 
agement. After this Mrs. Moort and 
her staff very kindly offered us refresh- 
ments and showed us around the build- 
ing, and a Mr. Dennete, who was out in 
Liberia on a commission from The 
African World, took photographs and 
later wrote a most interesting account 
of the day, which appeared in that 
paper. 

We also visited the American Mis- 
sion at Cape Mount, as we know well 
some of the nurses there, and we re- 
ceived a kind reception. Indeed we 
brought away with us many very 
touching and agreeable impressions of 
the little republic, and are hoping that 
the time may not be far distant before 
we can revisit Liberia. 

I cannot speak too highly of the 
kindness and help rendered us by 
Prince Massaquoi and his wife. I no- 
ticed all the time I was there that he 
always gave all assistance in his power 
to the furthering of the Mission. 


A correspondent who does not sign her 
name sends us the accompanying picture 
and a little note dated Baguio, P. I., April 
22nd, which says: : 

A plese Woman’s Auxiliary of the 

cathedral in Manila held seven 
sewing meetings, beginning the Wed- 
nesday before Ash Wednesday, and 
made ninety-nine garments for Saint 
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Luke’s Hospital and Easter School. 
The girls at Easter School are too 
busy weaving and studying and doing 
cooking to sew, so we made eleven 
dresses for them; and I saw them in 
them after Easter when I came to 
Baguio. 
Here we are doing it! 


On reading a letter like the following 
from a missionary at home on furlough, one 
can appreciate as never before the differ- 
ence between conditions of life in this 
country and in China: 

{? is glorious to be at home! No one 

who has not spent a number of 
years in a land of heathen darkness can 
appreciate one’s feelings upon the re- 
turn to the U. S. A. Everything seems 
so big: the trees, the horses, the houses, 
cows, eggs, and the huge pitchers of 
cream that never saw a tin can! The 
water is neither boiled nor filtered; it 
is quite safe to eat fresh fruit that has 
not had a bath in disinfectant; people 
easily understand what I say, and I am 
no longer a “foreigner”, but a really, 
truly native. 

The wastefulness in all directions 
disturbed me at first, until I worked 
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out in my mind that if we were as 
frugal as the Chinese we would doubt- 
less be in the same iron grip of poverty 
that they are. The American has no 
time to be properly saving, for he uses 
his time for things of really greater 
value to himself and to the world. 

The greatest joy I can think of at 
present is to have been born in Amer- 
ica, and so would you if you had lived 
for four years on “the rickety edge of 
the earth”. To have Sunday—that is, 
to have the whole country keeping its 
day of rest—was something I had quite 
forgotten. To see little villages turn- 
ing out in Sunday dress at the ringing 
of the bells, the church spires dotting 
the horizon everywhere, the quiet, 
happy family groups sitting out in the 
yard of a Sunday afternoon, the men 
there, too—well, you cannot at all tell 
how it made me feel. In China such a 
day has never even been dreamed of. 
And in my dreams I had many times 
pictured our own lovely chapel, but 
the first time I went in after my return 
it was so much lovelier than even my 
dreams had made it that I really did 
not believe I was at home at all! 


THE SILENT MISSION 
In New England 


By Preston Barr, Jr. 


EW ENGLAND in general, and 

the state of Connecticut 1n par- 
ticular, has the honor of being the home 
of the first school in this country for 
the education of the deaf, founded at 
Hartford in 1817. The Clarke School 
for the Deaf, the first school to edu- 
cate the deaf children in the pure orai 
method, was founded at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, in 1867. The Ameri- 
can School for the Deaf at Hartford, 
being the pioneer in the field, had the 
honor of first giving religious instruc- 
tion to its little deaf charges. 

The field in New England (not 
counting Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, the only two states where the 
Reverend George H. Hefflon does not 
conduct any silent mission) is very 
large—some 47,614 square miles in 
area—with an estimated deaf popula- 
tion of 9,000. It is one of the hardest 
fields for missionary work because 
there are so many cities and large towns 
where the deaf people live that the 
missionary cannot visit them all, and 
insufficient financial aid prevents the 
establishment of more missions. The 
missionary often has to go to the out- 
of-the-way places when cases of sick- 
ness or death call him. 

I give herewith a brief historical 
sketch of the work kindly furnished 
me by Mr. Hefflon. ‘The Reverend 
Thomas W. Gallaudet of New York 
City, whom the deaf people almost 
worship as a saint because of his noble 
pioneer work among them, began a 
mission in Boston in 1870, coming up 
from New York occasionally for serv- 
ices. In 1872 monthly services began, 
the late Doctor John Chamberlain, also 
of New York, then an assistant to 
Doctor Gallaudet, coming up to hold 
them. Services begun by these two 


pioneer workers lasted until about 1886 
when the Reverend J. Stanley Searing 
took up the work and held services 
every Sunday at the Church of the 
Good Shepherd on Cortes Street. In 
1890 services were held at the old Saint 
Andrew’s Mission, of Trinity Parish. 
Mr. Searing began conducting services 
in several cities of Eastern New Eng- 
land, including Providence in Rhode 
Island, Worcester, Lowell, Haverhill, 
Springfield and Pittsfield in Massachu- 
setts.” 

In 1909 Mr. Hefflon took up the 
work in Connecticut and a few months 
after the death of Mr. Searing, in 1911, 
took entire charge of the work in New 
England. He is now holding services 
in fourteen cities in the five dioceses of 
Connecticut, Western Massachusetts, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Maine. The largest mission is nat- 
urally in Boston where there live some 
250 mutes. Saint Andrew’s Silent Mis- 
sion has services every Sunday morn- 
ing or afternoon, as the case may be, 
in the chapel of Trinity Parish, It is 
flourishing and the people have col- 
lected a fund of over $1,500 with which 
they hope to build a chapel-of their 
own in the near future. The work in 
and around Boston is getting to be 
larger and more complex so that it will 
be necessary some day to have a clergy- 
man regularly stationed there. 

This field offers splendid opportunity 
for a real man’s job with its possible 
results. There are 9,000 deaf people 
living hereabouts, and only 1,000 have 
been reached, and some 250 are com- 
municants. Here are some of the most 
intelligent and industrious as well as 
law-abiding deaf people whose lot 
would be far happier if there were 
more workers to minister to them. 
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FOREIGN-BORN AMERICANS DIVISION 
DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONS 


The Reverend Thomas Burgess, Secretury 


HE Reverend Sisto J. Noce has 

been doing valuable work in sur- 

veying the Italian situation, being sent 

by the Division at the request of two 

dioceses, namely, Pittsburgh and Mich- 

igan. Some account of this will be 
given later in an article. 
Ae RS 


HE fifteen-week trip of Doctor 
Emhardt, field director, will be 
described in a special article. We will 
merely mention here that this tour has 
resulted in definite and effective proj- 
ects of work among Mexicans, Ori- 
entals, Italians and others, and coop- 
eration with Greek and Russian Ortho- 
dox. 
ack ok 
EGULAR courses have been or 
will be given by representatives 
of the Division at nearly all the sum- 
mer schools. These courses are in- 
tended to give practical advice on how 
to reach the foreign-born in the parish. 
Foreigners or Friends will be used as 
a text-book, and it is hoped that a 
large number of parish classes using 
this book will be started in the autumn. 
Be ok 
HE Reverend Lloyd B. Holsapple 
is visiting Serbia on the invitation 
of Bishop Nicholai for the purpose of 
bringing a spiritual message to the 
Serbian people. He also is studying 
religious conditions in Serbia at the 
request of our Division and will be of 
much assistance when he returns in 
dealing with the Serbian Orthodox in 
America. Bishop Nicholai just before 
his return to Serbia told the secretary 
that he had instructed his people in 
America to go to our Churches where 
they could not find their own. He also 
said one of the best things we could 
do was to furnish Bibles in the Serbian 


language for his people. Bibles can 
be obtained through the office of the 
Division at 75c a copy; New Testa- 
ments, 35c; single copies of separate 
Gospels, 3c. 
oop at oe 

HERE is a new and valuable mem- 

ber of the Division, the Reverend 
John William Torok, D. D. He is a 
Magyar, well-known and honored in 
governmental and ecclesiastical circles 
in Hungary. He was in Roman 
(Uniat) Orders and was distinguished 
by the title of Monsignore. He was 
professor of canon law in the Uniat, 
or Greek Catholic, College in Rome, 
and during the war was a chaplain in 
the Hungarian army. Less than a year 
ago he came to America on a semi- 
diplomatic mission. Dissatisfied as he 
had been for some time with the 
Roman Catholic organization, he re- 
nounced his allegiance to Rome and 
asked to be received into our Church. 
He has taken out his first papers as 
an American citizen. On June 9, 
Bishop Murray, of Maryland, received 
him in Baltimore into our Ministry 
and has placed him under the direction 
of the Foreign-Born Americans Secre- 
tary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


{ier Sprrit or Missrons finds itself 
short of the numbers for April and 
May of this year. Will any who read 
this notice and have copies of such 
issues to spare be so good as to send 
them to the Editor at 281 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. In times past our 
friends have responded generously to 
appeals of this nature—which we dis- 
like repeating but which seemed un- 
avoidable under the circumstances. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


Department of Missions 


William C. Sturgis, Ph.D., Secretary 


NE of the most significant achieve- 

ments in education during the 
nineteenth century was the establish- 
ment in the leading countries of the 
world of compulsory attendance at an 
elementary school. One of the most 
promising movements of the early 
twentieth century 1s the tendency to ex- 
tend educational facilities and oppor- 
tunities beyond the compulsory school 
age. Democracy, if it is to fully real- 
ize itself, must provide greater and 
richer opportunities for the education 
of those who are responsible for its 
progress. The optimism which saw in 
universal elementary education the cure 
for all social evils has not been justified 
by events. The complex political, so- 
cial, and economic conditions of to-day 
demand considerably more, and it is 
beginning to be realized, even if only 
faintly, that education is a life-long 
process. 

One of the great accomplishments of 
the Church during recent years has 
been Her progress toward a realization 
of the vital importance of properly 
training the child, and the development 
of adequate materials, methods and 
teachers for the furtherance of this 
task. Cannot the Church during the 
next decade take the lead in recogniz- 
ing that education in the Church must 
be a life-long process and that the con- 
tent of such courses should be much 
broader and more varied than we have 
hitherto imagined? The Church now 
has a remarkable opportunity to help 
not only Her own people but the 
people of the world to find the Light 
and the Truth for which they are be- 
ginning so earnestly to seek. That way 
lies the Kingdom. 

In the field of adult education the 
Church has long carried on a pro- 


gramme of missionary instruction, the 
aim of which was to aid in the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom. This pro- 
gramme is being expanded as rapidly 
as possible to meet the new demands 
for a wider range of courses that will 
include not only the fields, but the 
Bible in its relation to the Kingdom, 
comparative religion, Church history 
by biographies, and books on funda- 
mentals intended to aid in the develop- 
ment of that deep spiritual conscious- 
ness in which lies the vitality of the 
Church and the hope for the prosecu- 
tion of Her Mission. 

Missionary education, important as 
has been its contribution to the life and 
leadership of the Church, is on the eve 
of still greater things. At a recent 
meeting of representatives of the so- 
called forward movements of the sev- 
eral communions the constantly recur- 
ring theme was that these great move- 
ments which have done so much to 
arouse the Church must rapidly even- 
tuate in a broad, diversified and sus- 
tained programme of missionary edu- 
cation. The dominant question in all 
the world to-day is as to how man can 
be saved from himself, and the answer 
is that laid down by the Master over 
nineteen centuries ago—God gave His 
only begotten Son that “whosoever be- 
lieveth on Him” might be saved. It is 
still as true as ever it was that to the 
Kingdom of God—call it what you will 
—‘T am the Way”. To understand 
this in all its implications is the pur- 
pose of missionary education. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BOOK LIST 


How Can We Know the Way? Doctor W. H. 
Jeffries. Paper, 60c. 

Tales of the Great South Seas. For Juniors. 
Dorothy Giles. (In press), 35c. 

Suggestions to Leaders for each course will be 
available at 25c each. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


WILLIAM E. GARDNER, D.D., Executive SECRETARY 


CONFERENCE OF DIOCESAN LEADERS 
By the Reverend Gabriel Farrell, Jr. 


HEY were two busy days, the 

seventeenth and eighteenth of May, 
when nearly sixty representatives from 
as many dioceses and missionary dis- 
tricts gathered at Saint Peter’s parish 
house, Pittsburgh, to confer on educa- 
tional problems and policies. It was a 
working conference where the con- 
ferees settled down to business and 
kept right at it. 


The second day began like the first 
with Holy Communion at eight and it 
continued with undiminished earnest- 
ness until there was just time to catch 
trains for New York and way sta- 
tions, for Vermont and Los Angeles, 
for Louisiana and Marquette and many 
places in between. It was a very rep- 
resentative gathering, the most repre- 
sentative and the biggest that has ever 
been held. It was called by the De- 
partment of Religious Education fol- 
lowing very profitable though smaller 
conferences in the past two years. 


The conference opened on Tuesday 
evening with registration and general 
welcome followed by a service in the 
church with intercessions for religious 
education and a meditation in prepa- 
ration for the Holy Communion. At 
the first business session on Wednes- 
day morning an agenda was presented 
together with the programme of the 
conference. Thirteen subjects or prob- 
lems were suggested and a committee 
was assigned to each of these to pre- 
pare a report for presentation to the 
conference as a whole. The Reverend 
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William E. Gardner, D.D., executive 
secretary of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education, presided at the ses- 
sions. The Reverend John W. Suter, 
Jr., educational secretary of the diocese 
of Massachusetts, acted as secretary, 
assisted by the Reverend Gardiner 
Tucker, field secretary of the province 
of Sewanee. 

The first two committees were con- 
cerned with further treatment of the 
Suggested Diocesan Programme for 
Religious Education, published as Bul- 
letin No. 3 of the Presiding Bishop 
and Council. With the exception of a 
few changes in the suggested commit- 
tees and emphasis laid on the desira- 
bility of cooperation with other depart- 
ments of the Church having educa- 
tional work the programme was en- 
dorsed as printed. The committee on 
Teacher Training considered the pam- 
phlet A Field Plan for Teacher Train- 
ing and made recommendations for 
several changes in phraseology but 
otherwise endorsed the plan. The com- 
mittee urged the preparation of Unit 
No. 26, Methods and Materials for 
Adult Classes. 

This resolution accorded with the 
earnest interest that was aroused over 
the report of the committee on the 
religious training of adults. The re- 
port called for a more definite effort to 
inform the adult members of the 
Church of their duties and responsi- 
bilities and it further recommended 
that the conduct of all educational 
work within the Church should be in 
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charge of the Department of Religious 
Education. Closely related to the re- 
port of this committee was that of the 
committee on the Home Department. 
Lhis committee recommended the crea- 
tion of a Home Division of the De- 
partment for “the cultivation of re- 
ligion in the homes and for the re- 
ligious education of Church people not 
in Church Schools.” It further recom- 
mended the formation of a commission 
to study the problem and to take steps 
looking to the preparation and _pub- 
lication of suitable lesson material tak- 
ing into consideration that published 
by the General Board of Religious 
Education in Canada. 

A most enlivening report and one 
that aroused the widest interest con- 
cerned weekday instruction and co- 
operation with the public schools. The 
report begins: 

Be it resolved that it is the sense 
of this committee that the growing im- 
portance of week-day religious instruc- 
tion ‘be called to the attention of the 
clergy, and that they become informed 
on the outstanding need for more time 
for the children of the Church to re- 
ceive instruction in and to express the 
Christian ideals. And that such time 
shall compare in the content and 
method with work done in the public 
schools, and further, that it be recog- 
nized that school time is the best time 
for such instruction. 

The committee recommended the 
following types of schools as found 
most successful in the field: 

(a) Denominational: Each denomi- 
national school a unit. 

(b) Community denominational: In 
which the denominational clergy agree 
upon a time programme for regular 
week-day denominational instruction 
on a single day of the week. (Applica- 
ble for small cities.) : 

(c) Mixed: Denominational and 
federated groups of denominations 
using a single school, working side by 
side. 


The Reverend Robert S. Chalmers 
of Saint Mark’s Church, Toledo, Ohio, 
described the first type of school as 
conducted in his city and explained the 
advantage of Church control of week- 
day instruction, as compared with a 


common inter-denominational curricu- 
lum, adding that the Church control 
plan makes for entire Church friend- 
liness as well as for better teaching. 
The Reverend Victor Hoag was in- 
troduced as the man who has made the 
second plan of community denomina- 
tional school a success through his 
conduct of one at Batavia, Illinois. 

Upon the subject matter of this re- 
port many questions were put to Mr. 
Sargent. He pointed out that in order 
to inaugurate week-day religious in- 
struction it 1s necessary to enlist the 
consent and cooperation of three 
parties: Public school authorities, the 
clergy, and the home. He added that 
every public school superintendent 
with whom he has dealt has admitted 
the soundness of this principle. 

Next in interest, though perhaps ex- 
ceeding in intentness, was the report of 
the committee on the Church School 
Service League. The desirability of 
making the League a national organi- 
zation was referred to a later meeting. 

Another report of interest was that 
of the committee on Church School of- 
ferings. Interest in this was aug- 
mented by the statement of Doctor 
Gardner that these offerings amounted 
to over a million dollars a year. The 
committee went on record as favoring 
vestry support of Church Schools and 
the use of single envelopes for contri- 
butions for work in the fields of serv- 
ice; or for the use of double pocket 
envelopes with the offerings divided, 
so that those on one side will go to 
the parish and those on the other will 
be distributed in the other four fields. 
They also endorsed the Lenten Offer- 
ing which “should be devoted to the 
work of the Presiding Bishop and 
Council,” and the Birthday Thank 
Offering. In these matters they were 
sustained by the conference. The 
committee’s proposal to change the 
time of the offering for missions and 
of mission study from Lent to the 
Epiphany season was rejected with de- 
cision. 
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The question of the relation of the 
Church Schools with the International 
Sunday School Association presented 
a problem that concerned all. The re- 
port recommended that the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education suggest 
to the diocesan leaders that they “avail 
themselves of whatever opportunities 
are offered to assist in the shaping of 
the Association programme in religious 
education, if this submits itself to their 
judgment,” and in the matter of finan- 
cial support of the International budget 
it was suggested that if an appeal is 
made it be referred to the local school 
or constituency directly, and not 
through the national Department of 
Religious Education. 

Other matters that were considered 
were young people’s societies, which 
were endorsed with the resolution that 
parishes do all that they can to encour- 
age them; pageantry commissions, 
which were recommended with a sug- 
gested programme for all dioceses; 
and problems concerning small schools, 
which were legion. 

One of the most interesting and val- 
uable features of the conference was 
the period devoted to one-minute re- 
ports from all dioceses. These were 
exceedingly enlightening, bringing for- 
ward many new and worthwhile sug- 
gestions. Perhaps the most encourag- 
ing feature of these reports was the 
fact that many dioceses have formed 
and organized boards of religious edu- 
cation under the guidance and inspira- 
tion of the suggested Diocesan Pro- 
gramme in Bulletin No. 3. They 
showed above all the awakened inter- 
est in the Church in religious educa- 
tion. 

Many items could be gleaned from 
these reports which would make 
thrilling articles in themselves. Who 
would not like to know fully about the 
mountain-white schools in Asheville 
which send Christmas boxes to other 
missions; of Utah where they have 
weekday instruction as a matter of 
course because the Mormons have it 


and have only four people to the 
square mile; of Nevada which says 
that Utah has six times as many peo- 
ple as it has and where they want a 
programme for weekday instruction; 
of Los Angeles which is opening its 
summer school for the eighteenth 
year; of Arkansas where they are 
making a drive to put business men in 
the Church Schools; of Western 
Michigan where they have a wonder- 
ful Junior Communicants’ League; of 
Ohio where they have a convention of 
young people’s societies or of Ten- 
nessee, where fifty percent of the 
schools have under fifty members but 
in every other respect they proclaim 
themselves with much conviction one 
hundred percent? All these and many 
others would make “stories” that — 
would thrill. 

The conference was a success. It 
voted to meet next year in Chicago 
and to recommend provincial confer- 
ences in the autumn or at the time of 
the synods. One of the things that 
made it a success was the fact that it 
was a working conference. Every man 
and woman gave what he or she had 
and everyone must have taken home 
much that will help in the year to 
come. Another thing was the fine 
spirit that prevailed. The Pittsburgh- 
ers were gracious hosts. Nothing 
more could have been desired in hos- 
pitality. All meals were furnished in 
the parish house by guilds of the 
neighboring parishes and they were 
bountiful. 

The greatest feature of the confer- 
ence was the expressed appreciation 
for the leadership of the Department 
and the personal inspiration of Doctor 
Gardner. The wide response to his 
call to the conference shows the place 
that he holds in the Church’s life, 
while the fine spirit that prevailed 
throughout the conference bespeaks the 
place that he holds in the hearts of all 
those who, under his guidance, are 
carrying the children’s challenge to the 
Church. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SERVICE 


THE REVEREND C. N. LATHROP, ExEcuTIvVE SECRETARY 


NURSING AS A VOCATION 
By Edna L. Foley 


Superintendent, Visiting Nurse Association of Chicago 


URSING as an occupation, a pro- 
fession or a means of livelihood 
for women is at least one field which 
has not been accused, during our pres- 
ent period of economic depression, of 
usurping positions formerly held by 
ex-service men. For obvious reasons 
nursing is peculiarly woman’s work. It 
is also her opportunity. As a means 
of livelihood, it is no better—nor worse 
—than its representatives make it; a 
poor trade, perhaps, but a glorious 
vocation. Conceived in the spirit of 
service to unfortunate people—and 
what sick person would not prefer 
health ?—nursing is more than one of 
the seven acts of mercy; it enjoys the 
unique distinction of having a part in 
each one. And since this is true, 
what better vocation offers itself to 
Churchwomen, sincere in their desire 
to prove their faith by their works? 
Just now the world is undergoing its 
periodic season of housecleaning, but 
so clumsily are the homely tools of 
speech misused that many people read 
the word as muck-raking. With more 
than a hundred million people in the 
United States, there is a shortage of 
workers in every field requiring per- 
sonal sacrifice, as well as brains and 
muscle. Our schools are half-staffed 
and under-taught; college presidencies 
as well as first-grade class-rooms are 
seeking recruits. With thousands of 
our class-rooms closed or only giving 
future citizens half-day sessions, it 
should occasion little surprise, perhaps, 
that hospitals are being closed because 
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our schools for nurses are also in need 
of volunteers. 

Nursing as a field requiring training 
and education is a recently recognized 
profession in comparison with teach- 
ing, but if trained nursing as an act of 
personal service were more generally 
understood, preparation for some 
branch of it would make an irresistible 
appeal to Churchwomen. 

For nursing is pre-eminently 
woman’s work, and only those who 
have served it jealously know why its 
novices are asked to dedicate them- 
selves to its strict discipline. If vol- 
untary service were all that it required, 
few women would hold back; but nurs- 
ing means more than such service, it 
involves trained service, and training 
requires time, energy and education. 

There are two types of nursing: one 
prompted by desire and sentiment, a 
mixture of pillow-smoothing and sleep- 
less nights for both watcher and 
watched ; the other, infinitely more val- 
uable, less well understood, the nursing 
backed by rigid, careful, technical 
training. Perhaps the following true 
stories will illustrate my meaning. 

In 1914, in a German military hos- 
pital in which some American Red 
Cross nurses were working, a soldier 
had had his leg amputated just below 
the hip. There was constant danger of 
serious and fatal hemorrhage, conse- 
quently the surgeon gave orders that a 
rubber tourniquet, a bandage to be ap- 
plied in just such emergencies, should 
be left on this patient’s bedside table 
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day and night. On the third day the 
anticipated happened, the hemorrhage 
occurred, the tourniquet was sought 
but not found and in ten minutes 
everything was over. The man lost 
his life simply because the one thing 
most needed was lacking. When a 
volunteer worker who had charge of 
the patients on that side of the ward 
returned from her hours off duty, she 
was asked about the tourniquet. She 
replied promptly, “Why, it is in my 
cupboard and I have the keys here.” 
When asked why she had removed it, 
she said, “I was told not to let it get 
lost, that it was very valuable and that 
they were very scarce, consequently 
whenever I left the ward I locked it 
up first.” This woman was a person 
of intelligence, good intentions, warm 
heart, untiring in her service to the 
wounded men, but to her medically- 
untrained reasoning there was no dis- 
tinction between the two orders, the 
one that an expensive bandage should 
not be lost, the other that a bandage 
needed to save a human life should 
never be removed from a certain spot. 

Not so very long ago a nurse new in 
district work came into her sub-station 
at the noon hour and prepared to go 
out again directly. As the nurses ordi- 
narily stop to complete the clerical 
work of the previous day, the super- 
visor asked why she was in such a 
hurry. The visiting nurse explained 
that she was going back to see a cer- 
tain maternity case. When asked why, 
she said that she did not really know, 
pulse, temperature, respiration were 
normal, the young mother felt well, 
but her color wasn’t good, something 
was wrong—at least the nurse thought 
so. In fact, everything had gone so 
smoothly that the doctor had dismissed 
the patient the day before, promising 
to return if he were called. The 
supervisor, as much to quiet the un- 
necessary anxiety of a nurse new in 
the field as well as to see for herself 
if the nurse were right, accompanied 
her. 


When they got to the house, the 
kindly mother-in-law, much surprised 
to see them, asked if the nurse had 
forgotten anything on her earlier visit. 
She added that the patient was all 
right, pretty quiet but quite all right. 
When the nurses went into the bed- 
room they found that the patient was 
anything but all right. To the trained 
eye it was easily seen that she was in 
a state of collapse. Examination 
proved that she was suffering from a 
profuse hemorrhage. While one nurse 
went for the physician, the other 
started treatment, and before an hour 
was over, the physician and the two 
nurses had succeeded in saving the 
young mother’s life. Forty-eight hours 
later the mother was almost as good 
as new, and later she was dismissed, 
with her well baby, to the Infant Wel- 
fare Society. 

When the nurse was asked just how 
she knew that this young mother was 
in such bad shape, she said rather 
vaguely, “I didn’t know, I couldn’t tell, 
but one can’t work over and with 
hundreds of such cases and not know 
when a woman’s color is abnormal. 
One can’t always explain but experi- 
ence helps to recognize danger almost 
before it begins to assert itself.” 

The treatment of these two patients 
shows the difference between untrained 
and trained nursing service; nursing 
prompted by desire, sentiment or some 
other reason, and the nursing which 
follows careful preparation. 


For just what is nursing—the care 
of the sick, filling hot water bottles, 
shaking down thermometers, wearing a 
becoming uniform? It is all this and 
a great deal more. Nursing—trained 
nursing—implies a co-ordination of 
head and hand and heart, a necessary 
sequence of observation, detection and 
action. The study and recognition of 
symptoms, what is significant and to 
be treated as an emergency or as some- 
thing to be reported to those higher 
in authority; what can with safety be 
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apparently overlooked—this is the 
biggest part of nursing. 

Next in importance is the ability to 
do a given amount of work within a 
stated time, to be so trained that cer- 
tain routine duties become automatic, 
leaving the mind free for greater re- 
sponsibilities. This slow but steady 
training in speeding up, stiffens one’s 
mental and moral as well as one’s 
physical caliber ; then when the big test 
comes—a heavy day in the surgery, 
more new citizens than usual in the 
maternity ward, an Eastland disaster 
or a German advance along the whole 
front—the trained worker is the one 
who best stands the long hours, the 
inevitable strain and the frightful 
weariness. The hardships of training 
are not arbitrarily fixed by the powers 
above, they are frequently deliberately 
planned as endurance tests of a girl’s 
pluck as well as of her strength. 

When one has learned the simpler 
procedures, daily bedside care, han- 
dling and feeding of helpless patients, 
care of the ward and supply rooms, 
responsibilities come quick and fast. 
Special training calls for all the nerve 
and poise and grit a girl has; the 
ascent looks less steep to those who 
have made the climb and being chief 
surgical nurse in casualty, or tempo- 
rary night supervisor or head nurse of 
a heavy ward, with younger nurses to 
train and supervise, bring thrills as 
well as heavy responsibilities. The 
born nurse doesn’t exist. Florence 
Nightingale prepared ten years before 
her chance came in the Crimean war. 

Of course there are also the duties 
connected with the many positions call- 
ing for administrative and executive 
ability. These come later. A woman 
may be asked to serve as Jack-of-all- 
trades in a ten-bed sanitarium or as 
chief-nurse in a thousand-bed camp 
hospital. These positions are exact- 
ing; it is better to learn to fill them 
well than to get one’s experience by 
practicing on helpless patients and 
student nurses. The public health field 


is rich in opportunity for the experi- 
enced graduate nurse. 

This is a very brief outline of what 
nursing is. Now just a minute for 
what nursing is not. It is not drudg- 
ery, is it not menial, it is not infra dig. 
When the life of a human being is 
at stake, no service that makes it pos- 
sible for that soul to “carry on” vali- 
antly in this world can be-+considered 
beneath the dignity of any woman. 
The average woman makes beds many 
times but not until she gets into a 
hospital does she discover that there 
are beds and beds. A nurse learns 
just how to handle a bed, then to man- 
age the patient in that bed, and even- 
tually experience in handling hundreds 
of such patients gives her the deftness, 
the gentleness and the self-assurance 
that means so much to the patient. 
No patient likes to be left constantly 
to the ministrations of a scared, timid 
nurse. Training and experience beget 
confidence, one does not learn manual 
skill in a class-room any more than 
one can become accustomed to the qual- 
ity of a pulse by means of a correspond- 
ence course. Only by feeling literally 
thousands of pulses does one learn the 
fine distinctions known to the initiated 
as “thready”, “bounding”, “full’, 
“even”, “rapid”, “intermittent” Jagd 
what-not. To some people nursing has 
its sordid side. To be sure, the,hymany 
body may be considered a little citysof 
sewers; to some it is the temple, of ithe 
Holy Spirit ; no service foritis menial 
degrading, nor too impossible. ci et2z0q 

Training is as necessary sa.pursing 
as in good athleticsjo Ayat fs WEA 
offered to be chief guar djorhasketiman 
because the gymnasiamy,sudt 2wAS2 Des 
coming or the honors/attached, agrees 
able, would be considered insane cre 
know that the student avhacis, the dig 
factor in winning, the pennantdis, the 
one who has trainedand practiced, daly 
on the gym floes cthenls onthe serial 
team and finally-on;the;slass; feAM9298 
in good nursing; vitdis the studeati whe 
has proved her physicalendurangs, her, 
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level head, her ability to keep little 
things moving. smoothly, while she 
meets the big things quietly but surely, 
who gets the heavier posts and who 
makes the good nurse. 

Nursing offers a rare opportunity to 
prove one’s faith by one’s work for 
the woman is subordinated that the 
nurse may come first, the personality 
is forgotten that the patient’s welfare 
may be considered. In his famous 
essay, The Good Side of Militarism, 
Donald Hankey says: 

As I said before, the personal humil- 
ity of the soldier has nothing in it of 
abject self-depreciation or  slackness. 
On the contrary, every. detail of his ap- 
pearance and every most trivial feature 
of his duty assumes an immense signifi- 
cance. Slackness in his dress and negli- 
gence in his work are military crimes. 
In a good regiment, the soldier is striv- 
ing after perfection all the time. 

And it is when he comes to the 
supreme test of battle that the fruits of 
his training appear. The good soldier 
has learnt the hardest lesson of all, the 
lesson of self-subordination to a higher 
and bigger personality. He has learnt 
to sacrifice everything which belongs to 
him individually to a cause that is far 
greater than any personal ambitions of 
his own can ever be. He has learnt to 
do this so thoroughly that he knows no 
fear—for fear is personal. 

No time need be wasted in ‘discus- 
sion of the poor nurse. We know that 
she exists but some of us forget that 
the home made the woman. An insti- 
tution can’t undo in a few years the 
bad work of twenty years of early 
environment. Women to fill nursing 
posts in hospitals have been needed in 
such large numbers that quantity has 
frequently been given precedence over 
quality—the struggle for higher stand- 
ards was begun by nurses and is being 
continued by them. No really good 
woman was ever ruined by a bad hos- 
pital but any number of good women 
have become poorly equipped nurses 
because they became students in hos- 
pitals where the patient’s welfare was 
of secondary importance. Life is sweet 
to all of us but to have saved another’s 
life bears a reward that no money nor 


medals—in fact, nothing—can repay. 
To know a little about the care of the 
sick is a good thing, but to pass 
through the training-camp of several 
years of hard work and study is more 
than its own reward. 

In the spring of 1919, New York 
City staged a vast gala for one of its 
deservedly popular, famous regiments. 
Fifth Avenue was never more gor- 
geously bedecked, a general holiday was 
declared and huge crowds turned out 
to view the somewhat bored recipients 
of this very public welcome, for young 
men who have known real war are not 
particularly impressed by the “pink 
tea” aspect of a long, tiresome “wel- 
come home” parade. Special seats 
were reserved for the wounded, who 
sat in patient silence while company 
after company of khaki-clad, whole- 
footed companions swept by. Was it 
merely chivalry that caused these men 
to burst into spontaneous applause 
when the little group of dusty, hot 
nurses in the well-known, dark-blue 
uniform, worn alike by the nurses of 
the A. E. F. and the Red Cross, 
marched by their stand? 

“The tumult and the shouting dies” 
but many of these men still require 
and have earned the best that nursing 
can give them. The soldiers of peace- 
time, men, women and children, still 
need it. The field is waiting.. Sacri- 
fice of self and personal courage are 
needed, as well as physical strength 
and education. It is no longer para- 
doxical to say that happiness comes 
when we have ceased to seek it. The 
busy nurse rarely stops to seek it, her 
philosophy is active rather than con- 
templative; she is not the only worker 
needed in our vast Church army but 
she is so very much needed that the 
small size of her division can only be 
because the Church girls of today have 
not been told the truth about the art 
of nursing; for that it is an art as well 
as a science and a profession, no pa- 
tient who has ever received good nurs- 
ing will deny. 
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THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


TO THE PRESIDING BISHOP AND COUNCIL 


A DAY IN THE ANCON CHILDREN’S HOME 
By Estelle S. Royce, House Mother 


EN 
months 
ago I was 
granted the 
privilege of 
becoming a 
United Of- 
ther in 2 
worker and 
was sent to 
the Pan- 
ama Canal 
Lon ei 1 
only wish 
all women 
who want- 
ed to do something worth while after 
their war work was over could have 
done a similar thing, as it has been ten 
months of varied interests and new 
experiences. 
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Never shall I forget my first Sunday 
evening here, going to vesper services 
at Saint Paul’s Church, Panama, filled 
with West Indians (the rector’s pew 
is reserved for white people), and, al- 
though the church holds 800, yet out- 
side every window stood at least a half 
dozen people taking part in the service. 
I had been used to large city congrega- 
tions mildly responding in the service, 
and so I was greatly impressed to hear 
everyone say Amen, and, apparently, 
everyone singing with the large vested 
choir of men and boys. Later, when 
Archdeacon Carson asked me to start 
a branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
amongst these same people, I soon saw 
they are truly devout. It has been in- 
spiring to go to them every Monday 
night and try to give them a wider 
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outlook on the activities of the Church. 
Right now we are taking an illustrated 
trip to every mission station in the 
field. I have a class of fifty, all work- 
ing women, and they gladly took the 
United Thank Offering boxes. When 
we made our offering at the end of 
the first four months, I was amazed to 
see they had given thirty-two dollars. 

We also have branches of the 
Auxiliary in Colon and Ancoén amongst 
American women. Both of. these 
branches meet twice a month, and are 
deeply interested in studying the Sur- 
vey, feeling that we are keeping in 
touch with the whole Church. 

Possibly the most unusual part of 
my work here has been going to the 
leper colony at Palo Seco, about an 
hour’s ride by launch from Balboa, 
where, faithfully every week, in all 
kinds of weather, the archdeacon goes 
to minister to these poor people. It 
was rather a surprise the first time to 
see a big negro (formerly a prize- 
fighter ) wade out to our boat and carry 
us ashore on account of the shallow 
water. And then another surprise came 
when the archdeacon said, “You will 
have to sit in the chancel, there is no 
other place except where the patients 
sit”. One cannot see much of those 
terribly afflicted people without want- 
ing to be of some help. So not only 
has it been a great pleasure to go there, 
reading to them under a shady tree 
after the service, but, after knowing 
them and how uncomplaining they are, 
one feels that one should never speak 
of the minor ills of life. Can any of 
you, my readers, think. of anything 
worse than to have leprosy and lose 
your sight? So many of them are 
blind. There is one woman, a truly 
devout Christian, who is gradually go- 
ing blind, and it has seemed so hard 
to walk beside her and see her stumble 
and so nearly fall, yet realize that one 
must not touch her, fearing to contract 
the dread disease. 


The most absorbing interest I have 
here is a small home for destitute 
children, and that is where I have my 
own residence. Our ideal is to make 
it a real home rather than an institu- 
tion. We have fifteen children; the 
smaller ones were unable to speak E:ng- 
lish when they first came to us, nor 
did they know anything of the Church 
or its form of services. Now we have 
sung vespers almost daily, and every 
child knows them perfectly. Owing to 
the untiring zeal of our archdeacon, 
we have a little chapel in connection 
with the home which we call the Chapel 
of the Holy Child. Many people call 
the home “Faith Home”, largely, I 
think, because we began our work with 
eight children and not a cent of money 
except one hundred dollars given us 
by the local chapter of the Red Cross. 
Now that we have been open. seven 
months we can see, as it has been 
proven so many times, that if we do 
our part God will surely do His. At 
present we are supported almostly en- 
tirely by local charity, paying seventy- 
five dollars a month rent for an in 
adequate house. It was not only the 
best that we could find at the time, but 
it was the only building that could be 
considered for the purpose we had in 
view. Possibly we may have to move 
when our year’s lease is up, and unless 
we can find other quarters we may 
have to close the Home. 

There is another alternative, and that 
is to secure money to erect our own 
building. Would the Church people 
at home help us? 

I am quite sure no one who loves 
little children would refuse to help if 
he could see these little ones and know 
what changes have been made in their 
lives by their few months’ residence 
with us. 

I have been wondering whether it is 
possible for me to give a picture of just 
one day’s doings here. It is so like 
any home and yet so different. The 
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duties are so commonplace, and yet the 
spirit which prompts them all is what 
brings a realization of what “home” 
really means to these little ones who 
otherwise would be just homeless waifs. 

During wartime I had experience 
with all the varied wants of the soldier ; 
there were thousands and thousands of 
them, wants and men. But all the oc- 
cupations of those days did not fill my 
day any more completely than the 
wants of these fourteen children. 

Everyone is awake before six o'clock, 
and, with the help of an attendant, they 
are soon dressed and ready for the 
daily catechism: “Have you brushed 
your teeth’, etc. And right after that 
expression of personal cleanliness come 
the others—hair, hands, ears, etc. 

Then, daily, come our morning 
prayers in the lovely little oratory. 

Breakfast is served at half past six. 
We do not have the “fall in” of the 
army camps, but we have instead “line 
up”. To “line up” always means to 
eat, and so there is no delay in the 
formation; the little ones in front, the 
larger ones bringing up the rear, the 
household’s pets, dog, parrot, squirrel, 
kittens, on the side lines and under 
feet. At the beginning of the meal 
there is “grace” always, and at the 
end their thanksgiving, which they re- 
cite together : 

God is loving, 

God is good, 

And we thank Him 
For our food. 

Then each child takes up _ the 
task assigned—cleaning dining-room, 
sweeping, making beds, care of pets, 
dusting, polishing of floors—and each 
duty supervised to some extent by the 
house mother. 

By eight o’clock the children of 
school age are all off, some to the 
American school at Ancon, some to 
the Panama school at the Exposition 
Grounds, and one, the largest and old- 
est boy, to the Panama National In- 
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stitute. By that hour, too, I am on my 
way to the commissary of the Panama 
Canal to make my purchases of the 
day. The Panama Canal commissary 
is an institution of its own kind and 
class. I shall not attempt to describe 
it. It is somewhat like a department 
store on a bargain day, particularly on 
Saturdays, or days after a holiday, 
when larders are low and appetites 
keen, and right after a steamer from 
the States has arrived with its fresh 
supplies of vegetables and fruits. The 
Home is at least a mile from the 
Ancon commissary, and my daily pur- 
chases are of such bulk that I cannot 
use the street cars, and a Ford has to 
be requisitioned. We are hoping some 
of these days to have a Ford of our 
own, and also a chauffeur, and then 
there will be no dark looks from dark 
faces because I make the passenger 
automobile look somewhat like a prod- 
uce dealer’s delivery wagon. It is 
always amusing to see the little ones 
rush out from their play when they 
hear the chauffeur’s raucous honk, 
eager to lend a hand in the unloading. 

dihcnmitmeice strom alle sidess: «Ol: 
mother, the squirrel has bit Katy’s 
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ear!” “Mother, Felisa has run a nail 
in her foot!’ “Johuny has cut his 
finger!” The whole gamut of child- 


hood’s mishaps is run in the course of 
a week, and wounds have to be dressed 
and lacerated feelings consoled daily. 

We have dinner at noon, and again 
‘line up” is called and the empty 
stomachs fed. In the afternoon there 
is first the daily nap for the little ones, 
visits to the dentist, an outing on the 
beach about two blocks away, dress- 
ing, and meal time again. 

We are fortunate in having the serv- 
ices of an American dentist, who is 
also a Churchman, who freely gives 
his services for two hours every Satur- 
day. Perhaps, when the children are 
older and can realize the value of this 
labor of love, they will bless him as 
well as the Home. 

Sometimes at half-past fiveandsome- 
times at half-past six, as other duties 
permit, Archdeacon Carson comes for 
the vesper service. Our visitors are al- 
ways interested in this service, and 
often remark that they wish their chil- 
dren could have the benefit of it. 

At seven the very little ones are all 
in bed, first kneeling at my knees and 
saying their prayers, concluding with 
the singing of Jesus, Tender Shepherd, 
Hear Me. 

On Sunday mornings the children 
go into Ancon to. Saint Luke’s, where 
we use the splendid Christian Nurture 
system of instruction. I have six dif- 
ferent grades for which to give assist- 
ance in the preparation of the lesson, 
and of all I am careful to require the 
learning of the “memory work”. On 
Sunday nights the archdeacon comes to 
us for Evensong and an illustrated talk 
on our Lord’s life. Everyone looks 
forward to this from Sunday to Sun- 
day, and when, very occasionally, it 
has to be missed, there is a genuine 
sigh of regret and protest that they 
cannot have it. Some very good 
friends in Calvary parish, New York 
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City, have sent me a splendid Reflecto- 
scope, and could they witness the pleas- 
ure it gives the children, not only on 
Sunday nights but also for “movies” 
during the week, they would feel that 
it is indeed “blessed to give”. 

As far as possible we try to eliminate 
all corporal punishment, and, instead 
of looking for punishments for misbe- 
havior, we try to be on the outlook to 
reward good conduct, following the 
Chinese system of paying the physician 
as long as one is kept well. It is the 
Golden Rule that we try to follow. No 
man can be_ self-respecting whose 
pockets are empty, and so we try to 
encourage a proper pride of possession 
by seeing that everyone receives some 
pay on Saturday nights for the week’s 
work. If the work is well done, it is 
five cents a day. If they have walked 
to school instead of riding, that is 
passed to their credit. It is their own 
money that pays for the mending of 
their shoes, and it is their own 
money which they offer to God in His 
Church. It was their own offering, 
too, that they made to a little black 
boy and girl on Thanksgiving Day last, 
homeless like themselves had not the 
Church remembered Christ’s blessing 
on childhood. There is also candy 
money—two and a half cents a week. 
In the reading of it, it all seems 30 
trifling, but we are sure we are on the 
right road to self-respecting and 
Christian manhood and womanhood. 


At half-past eight o’clock, when 
each of the older children has read a 
few Bible verses, and after everyone 
is in bed, and the lights are switched 
off in the sleeping rooms, the house 
mother draws a long breath, tired in 
body, eager, too, for rest. But every 
day she feels amply rewarded by the 
genuine love of little children, en- 
couraged by the wonderful changes in 
their lives within less than ten months, 
grateful for the privilege of service. 
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A LIST OF LEAFLETS 


Leaflets are free unless price is noted. Address Educational Division, Department 
of Missions, Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, stating 
quantity wanted. 


Alaska 


The Borderland of the Pole. 5c. 
The Arctic Hospital. 10c. 


Brazil 
Under the Southern Cross. 5c, 


China 
Nanchang. 
Help Us Open the Gates of Nanchang. 
Practical Ideals in Medical Missions. 5c. 
St. John’s University, A Power House 
of Leadership. 


Cuba, Porto Rico and Virgin Islands 


The Pearl of the Antilles. 5c. 
In the Track of the Trade Winds. 5c. 


Japan 
Saint Agnes’s, Kyoto. 
The Purpose and Hope of Shitaya Mis- 
sion, Tokyo. 


Liberia 
Our Foothold in Africa, 


Panama Canal Zone 
When Dreams Come True, 


United States 


INDIANS 


The First Americans. 
Bishop Hare’s Schools. 


NEGROES 
The Church and the Negro. 


ForEIGN-B0RN Peopies 1n U. S. 

The Hastern Orthodox Church. 10c. 

E Pluribus Unum: The Christian Amer- 
icanization of Aliens. 

What to Do for Christian Americaniza- 
tion. 

Foreign-born Americans, 
50c. 

The Czecho-Slovaks. 10c. 

Americans All. (Poems.) 5c. 

How to Reach the Foreign-born. 

Descriptive Circular—The Christian East. 

Circular Descriptive of Foreign-born 
Americans. 


(Illus, book.) 


Devotional 
Prayers for Missions. 
A Litany for Missions. 
Mid-Day Intercession for Missions. 
Mid-Day Prayer Card. 
Parish Prayers for Missions. 
An Office of Intercession for the Church 
and Her Mission. 60c. : 


901 
916 
944 
946 
969 
978 
979 
1252 


Miscellaneous 


A Soldier’s Vision of Missions. 
Designated and Special Gifts> 
Women in the Mission Field. 
How to Volunteer. 

The Church and the World. 

At Home. 

Abroad. 

50,000 Miles in Fifty Minutes. 5c. 


Educational Division, Department of Missions 
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Church Dictionary. 25c. 

A Service for Missionary Day. 
Mission Study Meetings. 

Mission Study Class: Place and Value. 
Ten Missionary Stories. 10c. 
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1 Suggestions for Service. 

12 Organization of Supply Department. 

15 New Plans. 

17 What the Auxiliary Can Do for 
Religious Education, 

20 Hand-Book. 10c. 

26 A Devotional Exercise. 

30-31-32 Suggestions for Presidents, 
Secretaries, Treasurers. 5c. a set. 

100 U. T. O. Resolution and Prayer 
Card. 

102 How.Are We Giving to Our U.T.O.? 

103 The Little Blue Box. 

105 The Mighty Cent. 

106 From Small Beginnings. 

1138 Helps for U. T. O. Treasurers. 

116 Spiritual Value of the U. T. O. 

117 United Thank Offering Catechism. 

121 Prayer for the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

122 A Half Century of Progress. 

123 Church Service League Prayer Card. 

124 U. T. O. An Interpretation. 

125 Pageant—The Awaiting World. 

127 The Challenge of the Church. 

128 A Golden Jubilee. 

129 Here and There in the Field. 


Department of Religious Education ~ 


Religious Education in the Church. 

Grade Conferences for Teachers. of 
Christian Nurture. 50c. 

Teacher Training, Standard Course. 

Teacher ‘raining, Plan for Partial 
Credit. 

Teacher Training, Field Plan. 

Little Helpers’ Membership Card. 2c. 

Little Helpers’ Prayers for Leaders. 

Little Helpers’ Prayers for Parents. 


Prayer for Church School _ Service 
League. 
Little Helpers’ Department of Church 
School. 


Little Helpers’ Letters to the Parents. 
Some Questions Frequently Asked Con- 
cerning Public School Co-operation. 


ADVERTISING—MISCELLANEOUS 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Missionary Bureau 
CHICAGO - U.S.A. 


has made a specialty of service to Mission- 
aries in foreign lands for over 25 years. Our 
MISSIONARY BUREAU will gladly fur- 
nish information, and assist you in assem- 
bling, packing, and shipping your overseas 
equipment. You save money by taking ad- 
vantage of our low carload freight rates. 
Write for our MISSIONARY CIRCULAR 
and large CATALOGUE of general merchan- 
dise, sent free, before planning your over- 
seas outfitting: Our catalogue will give you 
the lowest prices obtainable on high quality 
merchandise, 


We Guarantee Safe Delivery of Our Merchandise 
Anywhere in the World 


The Schilling Press, Inc. 


RINTERS 
of Quality 


137-139 East 25th St. NEW YORK 


Van Duzen Bells 
Sormerly Van Duzen & Tift 
Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tin. 


Famous for full rich tones, vol- 
ume and durability 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


COND CLASS NNW. 
NUARY 15.1897 

MBER 11-1987 

JRIES RECEIVED IN 

1. OF DUTY ON BOARD FHE 


fetes $= William Donald Mitchell Bat. 1637 428-434 East Second St. Send for catalogue, 
Jw 0. WILLIAMS, INC. 
556 Wesr 270 Srnzer (Dore S MENEELY 
+ /SOUIN CAROLINA e oe ee BELL cd. 
TROY, NY. 
Bro nZEe Tablets 220 BROADWAY,NY. CITY 


(aire woe oie 


E, LOWER PRICE. 
imcinna-® GURFREE CATALOGU 


LYMYER 
CHURCH 


Cheapest Way to Go zi = 


to work, to school, or for fun and 
recreation is on a Ranger Bicycle. 
Choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes. 
Bave $10 to $25 on Direct From-the- 
Factory shipment. 30 Days Free 
Trial, shipped on approval. We pay 
the express both ways if not accepted. 


JQMonthstoPa Pe 2 eps ts 


Saved time and hardolles easily meets fj 
the small monthly payments. 


Parts equipment—half usual retail rices 
T ] res Send no money. Write for big, illustrated 


\, 
Cycle Company 6972422 
Mead Bent B260 chicage Pics re na 


Payment Terms- 


Grants, Gifts and Loans, 


AmericanChurchBuildingFundCommission 
281 Fourth Avenue New York 


- Geissler Jnr. 56. UO" Seltewsork 


Church { Mnvods Memonwus 
ovk_ Wt W000. STONE. ER - FABRICS 
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ADVERTISING—SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The so School 


Protestant Epiaropal Church 
in Philadelphia 


FACULTY 
coe Agta G. BARTLETT, S.T.D., 


miletics and Pastoral Care. 
pe LUCIEN M. ROBINSON, S.T.D., 


Liturgics, Church Polity and 
Canon Law. 

Rev. JAMES ALAN MONTGOMERY, 
Ph.D., S.T.D., 

Old Testament Literature and 


Language. 
Rev. ANDREW D. HEFFERN, D.D., 
New Testament Literature and 


Language. 

Rev. GEORGE C. FOLEY, S.T.D. 
Systematic Divinity. 

ReaD DD, CULLEN AYER, JR., 


D 
Weclesiastical History. 
ne ROYDEN KEITH YERKES, Ph.D., 


fe History of Religions. 
Rev. S. U. MITMAN, Ph.D., 
Buiigious Pedagogy. 


ble Credits with the University of 
aleve oe 4 


vania. Remission of Fees in Study for_ 


A.M. and Ph.D. 

For Catalogue, send to the Dean, Rev. GEORGE 
G. BARTLETT, 316 South 10th Street, or the 
Secretary, Rev. ‘w. ARTHUR WARNER, Church 
House, 12th and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


The General 
Theological Seminary 


Chelsea Square, N. Y. City 


This is the only Seminary under 
the control of the General Conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Church. 

The regular course of three years 
covers a thorough study of all the 
usual departments of Theological 
training, and Students, after the first 
year, may specialize in certain De- 
partments. 

Students may, without extra charge, 
under the advice of the Dean and 
Faculty, attend certain courses at 
Columbia or New York Universities. 

Scholarship aid is given when 
needed. 

For details, address 


THE DEAN, 
1 Chelsea Square, 


New York City. 


The Theological Bepart- 
ment of the Gniversity 
of the South 


SEWANEE . - TENN. 


An integral pcrtion of 
the University, where 
the student of The- 
ology meets in the 
frank intercourse of a 
common life, with the 
student of History and 
Literature on the one 
hand, and with the 
student of Science on 
the other. 


For Catalogue, Addrese 
THE DEAN 


of the Theological Department 


SEWANEE - - - TENN. 


Che Protestant Episcopal 
Chenlogiral Seminary 
in Hirginia 
Special [Instruction for Students 
Going to the Missionary Field 


Session Opens Third Wednesday — 
in September 


Special Students Admitted 


This Seminary has founded all the 
Foreign Missions, of the Episcopal 
Church except where in recent years 
the Church has followed the flag into 
our newly acquired Colonial posses- 
sions. It has given more than eighty 
men to the Foreign Field. 


For catalogues, apply to 


THE DEAN 
Theological Seminary, Va. 
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J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


Drexel & Co. 
Corner of 5th and Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Morgan, Grenfell & Co. 


No. 22 Old Broad Street 
LONDON 


Morgan, Harjes & Co. 
14 Place Vendome 
PARIS 


Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits 
Cable Transfers 


Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 


The Evangelical Education Society 
OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Office, The Church House, Twelfth and Walnut 
Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 


AIDS STUDENTS FOR THE MINISTRY 
and Distributes Evangelical Literature 
President, William SS. Harvey. Active Vice- 
President, Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Garland, D.D. 
General Secretary, Rev. S. Lord Gilberson, M.A. 
Treasurer, Alfred Lee, Esq. General Counsel, 
Harold Goodwin, Esq. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
e and _ bequeath ee < 


ESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH,” incorporated 
by the legislature of Pennsylvania, the first 
Monday in November, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and_ sixty-nine, Dollars or———— 
Real Estate, to be used for the general pur- 
poses of, the Society. 


A. CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE, 
$1.00 a year; trial-copy for 5 cents stamps. 

B. CHILDREN’S COSTUME 
ROYAL, styles for children; $1.00 a year. 

C. NEEDLECRAFT; STAR 


NEEDLEWORK JOURNAL; each 50 


cents a year. 


D. EVERY CHILD’S MAGAZINE, 
$1.50 a year; trial-copy for 8 cents staraps. 


Write to 


JAMES SENIOR, - Lamar, Missouri 


St. Stephen’s College 


is the only .official college of 
the Episcopal Church in the 
East. Planned for men desir- 
ing an all-around undergradu- 
ate education, and for those 
looking forward to graduate 
courses elsewhere in Law, 
Journalism, the Ministry, So- 
cial Service, Literature and 
Commerce. 


It has five notes: Simplicity 
of Living, Democratic Fellow- 
ship, Blunt Sincerity, Virile 
Religion, Sound Scholarship. 
The Cost is $450 a year for 
everything. 

Address President Bell, 


Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


RIGGS 


A progressing AGRICULTURAL Boa 
ING SCHOOL: for older bovis 
modern’ equipment. Graduates eae! 
earn living or enter agricuitur ge. 

in. the Berkshires. Lake. 
rates ee Indoor and outdoor athe 
Recreation and work beneficially cope 
Music. High scholastic and or cy : 
ard. Instructors are specialists in t S Eine 
partments. New carpentry and tad os 
shop in course of construction. ies 
taught how to DO things in these ines 
For wide-awake, manly, ambitious boys. 
Tuition fee, $350 

Write for Booklet. 


F. B. RIGGS, Headmaster, 
Lakeville, Conn. 


The Missionary Exchange 


NOVELTIES and GIFTS 


From 


JAPAN, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 
PORTO RICO, MEXICO 


Church Missions House 
281 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Berkeley Divinity School 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Address 
Rev. William Palmer Ladd, D. D. 


Dean 


Cathedral School of St. Mary 


Garden City, Long Island, N.Y. 
A School for Girls, 19 miles from New York. College 


preparatory and general courses. Music, Art and Domestic 
Science. Catalogue on request, 


Miss Miriam A. Bytel, Principal 


HOWE SCHOOL 


A thorough and long-established Church 
Preparatory School for well-bred boys. 


Small Classes Personal Supervision 


pebarte School for Little Boys. Military 
rill. 
For illustrated circulars address 


Tue Rey. CHartes Hersert Younc, M.A., 
Rector. Box 237, Howe, Indiana. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A homelike school for girls. College prepara- 
tory and General Courses. 


MARY EVERETT LADD, B.L., Principal. 


ALL SAINTS SCHOOL 


SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 
A church school for girls and children 


The Bishop, President 
Miss Helen S. Peabody, Principal 


The New York Training School 
for Deaconesses 


Prepares Women for Religious Work 
as Deaconesses, Missionaries or Trained 
Workers in Religious Education and 


Social Service. Address 


DEACONESS DAHLGREN or 
DEACONESS GILLESPY 
St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Episcopal 
Theological School 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


Affiliated with Harvard University 


For Catalog, address Tur DEAN. 


ST. FAITH’S SCHOOL Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Provincial School of the Synod of New York and 
New Jersey. 

A Church school for girls which emphasizes ‘‘vo- 
cation’? and seeks to develop efficient Christian 
womanhood. Elementary and secondary courses. 
College Preparatory, Household Arts, Business 
Training, Music, 

Invigorating climate. Out-door sports and sys- 
tematic physical education. Moderate rates. Send 


for catalogue and list of patrons. 
REV. H. C. PLUM, Rector. 


CHRIST HOSPITAL 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


(Episcopal Church), offers three years’ course 
of Training for Nurses. Pupils eligible for 
State Registration. Allowance $15.00 monthly. 
Apply to Rev. Thomas A. Hyde, Chaplain- 
Superintendent 


Che Church Training and 


Bearoness House 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


provides for resident students a two years’ 
course of study and training in practical work, 
fitting them to be Church Workers or Deacon- 
esses. For information apply to 


Che Admission Committee 
708 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


>—— The Kennedy 
School of Missions 


W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, D.D., Pres. 
A Graduate School for Special Missionary 
Preparation. Interdenominational. Open to 
candidates, appointees and missionaries. Large 
faculty. Exceptional library. Courses in pho- 
netics, certain vernaculars, history and religions 
of mission fields, sociology, Bible, business 
methods, etc. Phonetics laboratory. Address 
DEAN E. W. CAPEN, Ph.D., Hartrord, Conn, 
Associated with 
Hartford Theological Seminary 
Scholarly and practical training for the ministry. 


Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Training Sunday school and other lay workers. 
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NOW READY 
The Year’s Volume by the Bishop of London is 


THE SPIRIT OF PEACE 


“The Spirit of Peace—that is what we want to-day”, begins the Preface. 
“None of our problems are really incapable of solution, not even the problems 
of Russia, Ireland, or of Industrial Peace at Home, and still less of the Reunion 
of Christendom, if the real Spirit of Peace, the will to find a way of Peace, was 
present. These Sermons and Addresses spoken at various times and in various 
places during the last two years are part of a ceaseless effort to produce this 
Spirit of Peace in the World.” Bx 

The sermons contained in this volume amply set forth the spirit thus stated 
by their author. There are four sermons preached during Advent and Christmas 
1919; seven during Septuagesima, lent and Easter; three in Ascensiontide, six 
on Trinity and After, and two in Advent 1920. i 

The Bishop of London is probably the foremost popular preacher in the 
Anglican Communion, and his successive volumes of sermons are awaited with 
great interest. 

Price $1.40. Postage about 15 cents. 


A Single Sermon by the Same Author 


THE VISION OF PURITY 


A sermon preached in connection with the Lambeth Conference in 
Westminster Abbey. 
BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON 


Paper, 10 cents. Postage 1 cent. 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO., 1801-1811 Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Church Furnishings 


EDDUNUANNODOATDDSOANNOTOD OTTO TODA AO DTT 


IN GOLD, SILVER, BRASS, 
BRONZE, MARBLE and WOOD 
Altars Pulpits Chalices 
Chancel Rails Candlesticks Baptismal Fonts 


Alms and Receiving Basins 
Altar and Processional Crosses 
Lecterns Credences 
Memorial Tablets in Brass or Bronze 


Stained Glass 


SPAULDING AND COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. and Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
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